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Elementary Lessons, - - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 308. Price 75 cents. 
This work has been used in American and foreign institutions for 
the deaf and dumb for upwards of thirty years, and has wou 
a reputation which cannot bo lightly regarded. 


Scripture Lessons, - - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL.D. 
Pp. 96. Price 30 cents. 
Beautifully illustrated. Over 100,000 copies have been sold. This 
is the best compendium of Scripture history embraced in the 
same number of pages. 


Course of Instruction, Part III, 
‘by Harvey P. Peet, LL.D. 


Fuily Illustrated. Pp. 252. Price $1.00. 


Containing a development of the verb; illustrations of idioms; les- 
sons on the different periods of human life; natural history 
of animals, and a description of cach month in the year. 

This is one of the best reading books that has ever been prepared 
for deaf-mutes, and furnishes an excellent practical method of 
making them familiar with pure, simple, idiomatic English. It 
is wel] adapted also for the instruction of hearing children. 
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HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT INSTITUTION FOR 
DEAF-MUTES, MONTREAL, CANADA. 


BY THOMAS WIDD, PRINCIPAL. 


In complying with a request for an historical sketch of the 
educational establishment for the Protestant deaf-mutes of 
Lower Canada, it may not be out of place first to take a glance 
at the state of deaf-mute instruction in the Dominion of Canada 
when the writer took up his residence at Montreal in the year 
1868. 

At that period there were four institutions to meet the edu- 
cational requirements of some 3,500 deaf-mutes scattered over 
the Dominion, viz: The two Roman Catholic Institutions at 
Montreal; the Nova Scotia Institution at Halifax; the Upper 
Canada Institution at Hamilton. The former were the oldest, 
having been founded in the year 1848, under the patronage of 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Montreal and the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice, (the most powerful and wealthy Roman Catholic 
corporation in America.) One of these Roman Catholic Insti- 
tutions is for boys, and the Rev. A. Bélanger is the principal. 
The other is for girls, and is conducted by the nuns. The In- 
stitution at Halifax was established in August, 1856, and has 
ever since been most ably and successfully conducted by Prin- 
cipal Hutton.* The Institution in Upper Canada was begun 


* For a full account of this Institution see the Annals, vol. xiv, page 68, 
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at Toronto in 1858 by Mr. J. B. McGann, who may be regarded 
as the pioneer of deaf-mute instruction in the western part of 
the Dominion. In 1868, Mr. McGann was struggling manfully 
to save his school from hopeless bankruptcy and ruin. The 
education of deaf-mutes was a new departure to the sturdy 
pioneers of that period in Western Canada. Some there were 
who admitted the importance of educating deaf-mutes, but 
doubted its possibility; others had no objection to the trial 
being made, but protested against being taxed to support 
‘*dummies ” while at school. The writer could not help sym- 
pathizing with Mr. McGann when he said, “I am obliged to 
buy my fuel on credit, and keep a pass-book with my grocer and 
baker. My furniture has been twice distrained for rent and 
taxes.” Mr. McGann’s spare moments were occupied in diffusing 
information respecting the deaf and dumb, and in convincing 
the public that their education was not only possible, but abso- 
lutely necessary. This, coupled with many examination tours, 
had the desired effect. The government of Ontario came to 
Mr. McGann’s assistance, and in 1870 opened the present noble 
Institution at Belleville, under the direction of Dr. W. J. Palmer. 

It will thus be seen that provision was made for the education 
of deaf-mutes in the western part of the Dominion, in the Mari- 
time Provinces, and for the Roman Catholic deaf-mutes in 
Lower Canada; but nothing had been done for deaf-mutes of 
the English-speaking population, or Protestants, in Lower Can- 
ada. Many of these were the descendants of the early settlers, 
the United-Empire loyalists. None of their deaf-mutes had 
received any instruction, except in one or two cases, where the 
parents possessed sufficient means to send them to Hartford or 
to England for instruction. The writer had not been long a 
resident in Canada’s commercial capital before the necessity of 
a school for Protestant deaf-mutes was forcibly brought to his 
notice by the father of one of them, who appealed with sorrow- 
ful heart on behalf of his grown-up deaf-mute son, totally unin- 
structed. Others were soon discovered, some of school age and 
some past the prime of manhood and womanhood, with no 
school in the whole Province where their parents could have 
them taught according to their own religious belief. The writer 
saw a new field of labor opened for him. His experience for 
some years as an assistant under the late Dr. Baker, of the 
Yorkshire Institution for Deaf-Mutes, and as a missionary to 
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adult deaf-mutes in different parts of England, amply fitted him 
for a career of usefulness, although surrounded by very great 
difficulties. A long correspondence on the subject of a school 
for Protestant deaf-mutes in Lower Canada took place in the 
Montreal Daily Witness. Information respecting the numbers 
of deaf-mutes in the Province was diligently sought for; influ- 
ential Protestant gentlemen engaged in commerce, science, and 
education were consulted, and their aid asked for and obtained. 
There were no reliable returns of vital statistics published for 
the Province, and the public seemed to now no more about 
deaf-mutes and deaf-mute instruction than they did in Ontario 
when Mr. McGann began his uphill labors. Many doubted the 
writer's deaf-dumbness on account of the easy way he handled 
the English language and his literary productions. But it was 
at last ascertained, as near as could be, that there were about 
3500 deaf-mutes in the Dominion, some 1300 being in Lower 
Canada; and, judging by the relative proportions of*Protestant 
and Roman Catholic populations in the Province, there were 
probably 200 Protestant deaf-mutes, and of these about 75 were 
of school age, viz., between 7 and 25 years. 

The information thus gathered and the knowledge on the 
subject of deaf-mute education possessed by the writer were 
published in the Witness. More correspondence ensued, and 
several applicants for education were received by the writer. 
Further inquiry revealed the fact that the provincial legislature 
of Lower Canada before confederation had voted $80,000 for 
purposes of education of deaf-mutes, but this sum has not yet 
been paid out, and the record will probably be all that will now 
remain in connection with it. 

During this correspondence in the public prints, which lasted 
more than a year, (1868 to 1869,) many of the benevolent Pro- 
testants in the city of Montreal, ever alive to the wants of suf- 
fering humanity,’were quietly watching the issue, and taking 
notes of the facts brought to light. A few of the most promi- 
nent of them came forward and took up the subject. Mr. 
McGann, then principal of the Ontario Institution at Hamilton, 

- was invited to Montreal to give an exhibition of the progress 
of some of his pupils, and an address on the subject of deaf- 
mute instruction ; this took place at the close of 1868. 

On the 7th of January, 1869, a public meeting of those inter- 

ested in the good work took place in Montreal, and the follow- 
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ing prominent Protestant citizens formed themselves into a 
society to establish an educational institution for Protestant 
deaf-mutes in Lower Canada: 

Ladies.—Mesdames Andrew Allan, P. Redpath, J. W. Daw- 
son, (McGill University,) Major, Bond, Cramp, Fleet, Moffatt, 
Brydges, Browne, Workman. 

Grentlemen.—Charles Alexander, (president,) Thomas Cramp, 
(vice-president,) Fred. Mackenzie, (hon. sec.-treas.,) Thos. 
Workman, John Dougall, (proprietor of the Montreal Witness,) 
Wm. Lunn, G. Moffatt, J. A. Matthewson, J. H. R. Moloon, 
Hon. J. J. C. Abbott, E. Carter, Q. C., P. D. Browne, W. H. 
Benyon, I. F. Barnard, John Leeming, and 8. J. Lyman. 

With this influential committee great and rapid progress 
was made, and next day, January 8, another meeting was held. 
It was resolved to ask for legislative aid and a charter, and to 
appeal for public subscriptions. Mr. Mackenzie, the secretary- 
treasurer, reported that he had made diligent inquiries re- 
specting the probable number of Protestant deaf-mutes in 
the Province, and believed there were over 200. The committee 
resolved to rent a suitable house and grounds. 

At this juncture, Mr. W. H. Vanvliet, mayor of Lacolle, 
some 40 miles south of Montreal, made an offer to the com- 
mittee of their choice of three splendid sites for the proposed 
Institution. Any of these lots would make a very generous 
donation to any charitable institution; but the committee 
thought that to remove the Institution so far away would de- 
prive it of the contributions from the benevolent of Montreal, 
its main source of support. 

On the 19th January, 1869, another meeting was held, at 
which it was reported that the handsome sum of $5,950 had 
been subscribed, and more was promised. The principal col- 
lector of this large sum was Mr. Thomas Cramp, the vice-pres- 
ident; the other members of the committee, being otherwise en- 
gaged, could not then assist in collecting, or the amount would 
doubtless have been much larger. 

The work of the hon. secretary-treasurer was no sinecure. 
He sent out hundreds of circulars to ministers in all parts of 
the Province to obtain the number, age, sex, circumstances, etc., 
of all Protestant deaf-mutes of the Province. It may be of in- 
terest to the profession to learn how far the circulars succeeded 
in this mixed community, where the Protestants form only a 
small minority of the population. 
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On the 26th January, 250 circulars to Protestant ministers 
had brought 23 replies, reporting only 5 deaf-mute and 5 blind 
Protestants. 

On the 10th March it was stated that 112 replies to circulars 
had been received, reporting 38 deaf-mutes, 8 of school age; 
of 34 blind returned only 5 were of school age. More circulars 
were sent out. 

On April 30, 210 replies were received, reporting 57 deaf- 
mutes, 35 males and 22 females. Their ages were: Between 
16 and 21 years, 8 males and 5 females, in all 13; between 21 
and 30 years, 8, being 4 of each sex. 

The committee now wished to know— 

1. Between what ages can deaf-mutes be educated ? 

2. Whether both sexes should be edycated together ? 

3. Whether the blind and deaf-mutes should be educated 
together ? 

These questions were submitted to several experts, including 
the writer. All recommended the education of the sexes to- 
gether, but advised a separate school for the blind, and named 
the ages at which deaf-mutes could be educated as from 7 to 25 
years. 

On the 15th December, 1869, another meeting of the commit- 
tee was held, which the late Rev. Collins Stone of Hartford 
attended by invitation. He expressed pleasure and satisfaction 
with his interview with the writer and his testimonials, and 
recommended them to make a trial with a small school under 
the management of the writer, with his wife as matron. He 
kindly offered to allow the writer and his wife to spend a few 
months in the Hartford Institution to acquire a knowledge of 
the system of instruction, if necessary. He continued to be 
a warm friend of the Institution up to the time of his lamented 
death, which took place a few months after his visit to Mon- 
treal. 

On the 4th May, 1870, another meeting of the committee 
was held, and it was unanimously resolved that the writer 
should at once look for a suitable house and grounds, and open 
school in September. A house, with ample grounds, in a very 
healthy locality, just outside of the city limits. (Cote St. Antoine,) 
was obtained in July, at an annual rental of $400, with option 
of purchase within five years for $8,000, the extent of ground 
being 58,080 square feet. The house contained accommodation 
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for about 20 pupils, but very scant provision for teachers. The 
double doors of the parlor were removed, and the room was 
used as school-room, chapel and sitting-room for the pupils. 
Baths were put in and a few alterations made, in order that we 
might make the best of the small accommodation the house af- 
forded. 

At this meeting the committee learned that their attempt to 
abtain legislative aid for the school had failed, but they were 
not discouraged, and made another application for a grant, 
feeling they had the same right to aid from the State as their 
Roman Catholic fellow-citizens had for their Institution. The 
government at last made the Institution a grant of $1,000, which 
has since been ‘increased to $1,729. 

On the 15th September, 1870, the Protestant Institution for 
Deaf-Mutes opened its doors, for the first time, for the recep- 
tion of pupils. During that month and the following October, 
11 pupils, 9 boys and 2 girls, were admitted. Of these six 
paid full fees, ($90,) and five were free. 

On the 1st November, 1870, the Institution was formally 
opened to the public by the Protestant Bishop of Montreal and 
Metropolitan of Canada, in the presence of a large assemblage 
of prominent ladies and gentlemen, and another charitable in- 
stitution was added to the long list for which Montreal is fa- 
mous. 

During the first session of the new school sixteen pupils 
were admitted, thirteen boys and three girls, one of the latter 
being a young woman deaf, dumb, and blind. She was in a 
most deplorable state. Her constitution was enfeebled ‘by long 
confinement and neglect, and, at times, she was subject to fits 
of ungovernable temper; at other times she would show signs 
of great intellect, and some progress was made in learning the 
manual alphabet, with the aid of raised letters, which were pro- 
cured for her benefit. After being a few weeks in the Institu- 
tion she was able to communicate her wants in signs, and could 
go about the house unaided. Her health, however, began to 
fail, and her parents contemplating a removal to the West, and 
it being found that the Institution in its early infancy had not 
the necessary accommodation and staff of teachers which her 
case required, her parents were desired to remove her. 

The numerous duties which devolved upon the principal and 
matron were such as to require all their time and constant care 
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from early morning till late at night. Eight hours a day for 
six days a week were spent iv the school-room; three hours a 
day were devoted to teaching different kinds of work about the 
place, and to training the pupils in habits of industry. Many 
a night the principal had to sit at his desk attending to cor- 
respondence, and the monthly accounts and reports for the 
meetings of the board of directors. It was, indeed, a year of 
real hard work, care, and anxiety. The matron, with the aid 
of a single female cook and the two girls, did all the domestic 
work of the Institution, and took upon herself the instruction of 
the classes of pupils of a low grade of intellect. The principal 
taught two classes and the drawing-class after school-hours, 
besides acting as teacher of trades, steward, and supervisor. 
On Sundays a Sabbath-school was held, and three hours were 
devoted to religious instruction by means of the sign-language. 

The system of instruction in this Institution is, to a very 
great extent, similar to that adopted by the Nova Scotia Insti- 
tution at Halifax. Natural signs, writing, and the manual al- 
phabet (both single and double-handed) are the chief instru- 
ments depended on for teaching. In so small a school great 
diversity of intellect prevailed, which rendered it necessary to 
divide the pupils into several classes, and the ingenuity of the 
teacher was taxed to the utmost to devise methods of reaching 
the dormant minds of the pupils. Some of our friends sug- 
gested that the articulation method as carried on in the excel- 
lent school at Northampton, Massachusetts, should be adopted 
in this Institution, but they soon saw that with such pupils it 
was an impossibility. The object persistently kept prominently 
in view during the whole session of the first year, and ever af- 
terwards, has been to give the deaf-mute a knowledge of lan- 
guage (written or otherwise) by whatever methods long experi- 
ence has suggested as the best and most certain, and to incul- 
cate habits of industry, with moral and religious training. 

The public interest in the success of the Institution during 
the first year was very great, especially towards the close of the 
session; visitors were numerous, almost daily, which obliged 
the principal to leave his classes to show them about the place 
and answer their questions by the slow process of writing ; 
but the good work was perseveringly continued until the day 
arrived for the first public examination of the pupils, which was 
held in the Mechanics’ Hall in Montreal on the 13th June, 
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1871, and was presided over by J. W. Dawson, LL. D., F. R. 
S., principal of the McGill University. There was a very large 
audience present, including many of the most prominent men 
of the city. As this was our first appearance before the public, 
and many drawbacks had attended the session just then 
closed, the teachers and pupils felt no small distrust as to the 
results of their labors. They were, however, so kindly received 
and assisted by the president of the Institution, (Chas. Alexan- 
der,) and the secretary-treasurer, (F. Mackenzie,) that they 
were encouraged to do their best on the occasion, which was at- 
tended with great success. At the close of the exhibition, Dr. 
Dawson asked the audience to adopt a written recognition of 
the services rendered by the teachers, and their thorough ap- 
proval of the system of instruction adopted by the Institution. 
This proposal was heartily approved by the audience, and the 
chairman drew up the following words, read them to the audi- 
ence, and presented them to the writer: 

“The audience desire me to say that they are very much 
gratified with what they have seen, and desire to encourage 
you in your good work, and to express their approval of the 
pupils. PrincipaL Dawson.” 

An examination tour through the Province was now resolved 
on. The secretary-treasurer, F. Mackenzie, Esq., accompanied 
by the principal and two of the advanced pupils, visited the larg- 
est Protestant towns in the Province, and held public meetings 
and examinations of the pupils at each place. At all of these 
places the greatest interest in the work was shown by the 
public. Collections to defray expenses were taken up at the 
close of each examination. A very enthusiastic reception was 
given us at Quebec city, where three of the pupils resided and 
took part in the examinations. A subscription was immediately 
taken up to provide the Institution with a printing-press and 
founts of type by a few friends in Quebec, and the handsome 
sum of $267.53 was handed to the secretary-treasurer. 

During the following session Miss Clara Bulmer was engaged 
as an assistant teacher, and to instruct semi-mutes in articula- 
tion, which relieved Mrs. Widd, the matron, of her duties in 
the school-room, and enabled her to devote all her time to her 
own family and the domestic cares of the Institution. A car- 
penter was engaged to instruct the boys in the use of carpentry 
tools, and the teaching of printing was undertaken by the 
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principal. The reports of the Institution and other matters 
were executed by the boys after school hours. . 

The first session of eight hours daily in the school-room havy- 
ing proved too exhaustive for the teachers and too wearisome 
to the pupils, the time in school was reduced to five hours for 
five days a week, and an hour a day was given to articulation 
with three or four promising pupils, and an hour twice a week 
was devoted to drawing. This change speedily showed bene- 
ficial results. The health of the pupils and teachers improved, 
and their intellectual progress continued to be quite as satis- 
factory as previously. 

On the 20th January, 1873, the Governor-General of Canada, 
Lord Dufferin, and Lady Dufferin visited the Institution, and 
conversed with the pupils in the double-handed alphabet, much 
to their delight and surprise. 

The board of managers felt the urgent need of larger and 
better premises for the Institution, as every year since the first 
public examination the number of pupils admitted into the 
small house used by the Institution exceeded 20, and on one 
occasion there were no less than 27, besides the principal, 
matron, assistant teacher, and two domestic servants, crowded 
together in the building, which could only comfortably accom- 
modate 15 at most! Many applications for admission were re- 
fused or postponed. The difficulties of the board of managers 
in raising funds to meet current expenses were very great, the 
Institution having to depend for support on public subsecrip- 
tions, the fees of paying pupils, and the $1,000 grant made by 
the provincial legislature, which all together were never suffi- 
cient to keep the Institution from debt by current expenses. 
The salaries of the teachers (principal and matron included) did 
not exceed $600 a year, and the utmost economy and frugality 
were practised in all expenditures. Still, the finances of the 
Institution continued in rather an unsatisfactory state. The 
managers tried from time to time to raise funds for enlarging 
the building, or to buy more land and build elsewhere. One 
lady manager, Mrs. C. J. Brydges. whose active benevolence is 
well known in Canada, managed with no small trouble to col- 
lect $2,061 towards a building fund, and others of the board of 
managers exerted themselves in the same direction; but not 
much success attended their efforts on account of great finan- 
cial depression at the time. 
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The census returns of Lower Canada were published in 
1873-'4, and showed a total of 1,669 deaf-mutes—883 males 
and 786 females; but every attempt to find the number of those 
who were of Protestant parentage failed, and these returns 
proved of comparatively little value to the Institution. New 
cases of Protestant deaf-mutes continued to be reported to the 
principal and president of the Institution, but nothing particu- 
larly was done to induce them to enter the Institution on ac- 
count of its financial condition and the want of proper accom- 
modation. 

Matters became worse in 1876, when failures in trade and 
financial depressions were universal. The Institution was with- 
out funds and much in debt. The prospects of a larger build- 
ing and better times were to all appearance as far off as ever. 
The managers felt much discouraged, and to keep the Institu- 
tion going the secretary-treasurer and the president advanced 
money from their private funds. As the dark cloud gathered 
over the prospects of the future of the Institution, and “ while 
we were trying,” as the worthy president of the Institution 
stated at the last annual meeting, “to make both ends meet, in 
the time of our great anxiety God raised up a friend to help us 
in the very way we wished—that is, to extend our efforts by 
means of a larger building—and put it into the heart of an old 
and respected fellow-citizen, Joseph Mackay, Esq., to give us a 
splendid piece of land, and to erect thereon at his own expense 
a stone building capable of accommodating 80 pupils and their 
teachers.” 

The corner-stone of this magnificent gift was laid on the 6th 
June, 1877, in the presence of a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen, on which occasion this kind and Christian friend of 
the deaf and dumb—who will ever keep his name in grateful 
remembrance—addressed the large assembly as follows: 

Cuarrman, Lapies, anp GentTLEMEN: The Institution for 
which this building is being erected has had as yet a brief ca- 
reer of usefulness. Among its founders and friends may be 
numbered leading citizens of Montreal, besides ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and I think special mention should be made in this 
connection of our worthy chairman, Mr. Charles Alexander ; 
our secretary, Mr. Frederick Mackenzie; Mr. Thomas Cramp, 
Mr. Andrew Allan, Mr. Dougall, senior, who is always doing 
good wherever he goes, Mr. Widd, the principal of the school, 


as well as the governors and managers, who have done good 
work. The work of the school was commenced in 1870, with 
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sixteen pupils; the largest number yet in attendance was 
twenty-five, during the session of 1874 and 1875. The total 
number connected with the school from its formation is forty- 
one; some of these have continued through several sessions, 
and others have remained for only a few months. Of the 
twenty-two in attendance last session, seven have paid full fees, 
five partial fees, and ten were free pupils. Of the education 
given, it may be sufficient for me to say that it is under the 
able and judicious direction of the principal and his assistants, 
and embraces intellectual and spiritual culture, as well as instruc- 
tion in several of the useful arts of life. The pupils are prepared, 
when they remain asufficient time in the Institution, to make their 
way in this world, and have their minds and hearts turned to 
the higher realities of the world to come. What a blessing to 
the afflicted! And thus the founders and supporters are made 
a blessing, as stewards of God’s bounty. The government of 
our Province has given a small annual grant in aid of the Insti- 
tution, but its support has been chiefly drawn from private be- 
nevolence. Feeling deeply the importance and value of the 
work done, and wishing to promote its success and extension, 
I resolved some time ago, as announced in a letter addressed to 
you, Mr. Chairman, on the 24th of November last, to erect this 
building, and to place it and the grounds attached to it in the 
hands of trustees, to be used by them and their successors for 
the education of the Protestant deaf and dumb of this Province. 
Several conversations with Mr. Widd, who spoke of the imme- 
diate necessity of larger buildings, and the difficulties in ob- 
taining funds, led to this decision, specially when on mention- 
ing it to a relative, the reply was ‘Why not do it yourself?’ 
I only add, that I trust and pray this building may be com- 
pleted without any accident or untoward incident, and be car- 
ried to a speedy and successful completion ; and for years and 
generations to come the Institution may, through the Divine 
favor, prove a source of manifold blessings to the afflicted class 
whose good it seeks, and may never lack generous, warm-hearted 
friends, and wise and godly instructors to carry on the work.” 


The board of managers have resolved, as a token of their 
gratitude to Mr. Mackay for his noble gift, to change the name 
of the Institution to “The Mackay Institution for Protestant 
Deaf-Mutes.” The new Institution is expected to be ready for 
occupation in the fall of 1877. It is being erected on one of 
the most picturesque sites on the Island of Montreal, com- 
manding a view of the St. Lawrence, the mountain, being visi- 
ble from so many points, being situated on Cote St. Luc road. 
It was originally intended to erect a building to accommodate 

about 50 pupils, but after much careful thought and study Mr. 
Mackay decided to construct a much larger building, to accom- 
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modate from 80 to 100. The style of the building is Gothic, 
having four fagades of rock-faced courses, with trimmings and 
openings, water-table belts, courses, and bands of cut stone. 
The building will be 95 by 50, and three stories in height, hav. 
ing a well-elevated basement and mansard roof, ornamented. 
There are two towers, one at each end, and the main entrance 
is in the centre, with a handsome flight of stone steps, portico, 
etc. The basement is 10 feet high; the floor being level with 
the ground, will afford abundance of light and air. There are 
three entrances: one on the north side for baker, butcher, etc., 
and one for the girls and one for the boys to the play-ground, 
‘with doors opening into the hall and wide corridor, and refec- 
tory 43 by 20, with openings on three sides, with serving-room, 
teachers’ dining-room, kitchen, scullery, laundry, larder, cook’s 
pantry, store-rooms, lavatories, fuel cellar, and two boilers for 
heating the building with hot water. The ground floor will be 
15 feet high, and will contain an octagonal vestibule 12 feet in 
diameter, opening to a hall 20 by 14, having a handsome 
staircase six feet in width in the centre, and two returns of four 
feet. On the left are two rooms, a class-room 37.7 by 25, and 
the boys’ recreation-room 37.6 by 16. Both these rooms can 
be made one for meetings, etc., by sliding the doors out of the 
way which divide them. On the right is the office and board- 
room, with safe, 16.6 by 16, and teacher's room, 18 by 16, and 
corridor between them, with staircase and private entrance 
leading into the girls’ recreation-room in front, 20 by 16, and 
in rear a classroom 19 by 16. The second story will be 12 ft. 
6 in. high, and will contain a library 18 by 12, two bedrooms 
or dormitories, each 16 by 16, and ten bedrooms, each 11 by 
16; girls and boys’ lavatories, hall in the centre, with corridor 
8 ft. in width, and staircase at each end. The third story will 
be 12 ft. 6 in. high, and will contain dormitories. hospitals, and 
lavatories, nurse’s rooms, galleries, etc. To secure thorough 
ventilation and warming, the ventilating and smoke flues, each 
3 by 2 ft., are carried up through the centre of the building, 
with register at the floor and ceiling on each story. The heat- 
ing apparatus will consist of two of Spence’s hot-water boilers, 
connected so that they can be worked separate or together, 
with coils in all the rooms, halls, corridors, dormitories, etc. 
The work, which is of the most substantial character, was de- 
signed and is being carried out under the superintendence of 
John James Browne, a Montreal architect. 


THE BRITISH CONFERENCE ON THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., MARGATE, ENGLAND. 


Tue Conference of Head-Masters of Institutions and of other 
workers for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb held its first 
meeting in the rooms of the National Social Science Institution, 
1 Adam street, Adelphi, Strand, on Tuesday, July 24, at 11 A. M. 

The proceedings commenced by the chairman of the commit- 
tee of arrangements stating that that committee unanimously 
recommended that the following gentlemen should be elected 
as officers of the Conference: Huan Brriey, Esq., M. P., presi- 
dent ; Dr. D. Buxron, vice-president ; Rev. S. Smrru, treasurer ; 
Mr. R. Exxiorr, honorary secretary. 

The appointment of the above-named officers having been 
confirmed, the dean of the Chapel Royal, Rev. F. Garpen, on 
the invitation of the chairman, repeated the Lord's Prayer. 

The chairman, in opening the meeting, adverted to the fact 
that the present was the third meeting of the kind that had 
taken place in this country, the last having been held in 1852. 
He believed such a meeting as the present would do much to 
promote the moral and physical welfare of deaf-mutes. He re- 
ferred to the long acquaintance he had had with the work now 
under consideration and the interest he felt therein, and trusted 
the discussions which might take place would help forward the 
scientific part of the work. He referred to the State aid it was 
proposed to give to this branch of education, and said he had 
made it a subject of careful consideration, though he had not 
quite made up his mind on the subject, and hoped for the ex- 
pression of opinions from the present meeting. While admit- 
ting the necessity of educating the young, he would not forget 
the moral condition of the educated. 

Mr. R. Ex.iorr stated the course which had been arranged for 
the carrying on of the business of the Conference, and after 
reading a letter from Dr. Gatiauper, president of the National 
Deaf-Mute College at Washington, in which he regretted his 
inability to be present, said that about 30 gentlemen had ac- 
cepted honorary membership and 50 membership. He was glad 
to see that nearly all the latter were present. 


Dr. Buxton (principal of the Liverpool School) then read his 
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paper, giving a general statement of the objects of the Confer- 
ence. In referring to the points in dispute between the sys- 
tems of instruction which had come into rivalry, he deprecated 
any approach to animosity in the discussions, and urged that 
there was room enough for all. They came to speak, not from 
knowledge learned from books, but from the point of actual ex- 
perience. He did not look upon the diversity of signs as a 
source of much difficulty in ministering to the adult, and called 
attention to the fact that those on whom the influence of the 
hearing mind had been brought most effectually to bear are 
the best of their class. He spoke strongly as to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining suitable persons to engage in the work of 
teaching, on account of the various drawbacks to be met with 
in the position of a teacher. 

Rey. Wm. Srarner read a paper on the advantages of small 
numbers in day-classes over large numbers in institutions. He 
related the experience that had been gained in the “ Board 
Schools " of London, and contended that they did their work 
more effectually on their present plan than they could under 
another. He had 120 children in attendance between 3 and 
13 years of age, some of whom were boarded for a small sum 
in homes. 

Mr. Foursron, of Leeds, addressed the meeting, upholding 
the establishment of institutions for infants. 

Mr. Parrerson (head-master of the Manchester Institution) 
objected to children being taken away from home or instructed 
at an earlier age than 7 years. He believed with deaf and dumb 
children it forced the intellect, and did great harm fo their af- 
ter progress. 

Mr. Sreicut (head-master of the Brighton School) concurred 
with Mr. Patterson. He drew a distinction between the deaf 
and the hearing child, and contended that they should take the 
years of a deaf child’s education at a period when their facul- 
ties were most matured. 

Mr. Scuonruter and Mr. C. Rutnp agreed, in the main, with 
the former speakers. 

After a recess, the discussion was resumed by Mr. R. Ex.iort, 
(head-master of the Margate Branch of the London Asylum,) 
who called attention to the fact that the system of day-schools 
had been tried with very little success in France and Prussia. 
He quoted the almost universal practice in favor of institutions, 
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and thought that Mr. Stainer had failed to establish his case. 
There was no possibility of efficient classification in such small 
centres, and he referred to the possibility of irregular attendance 
and the case of country children whom such a system could not 
reach. 

Mr. Hopper (head-master of the Birmingham School) and Mr. 
Howarp (head-master of the Yorkshire Institution) followed, 
contending that institutions had great advantages over schools. 

Dr. Buxton stated that his school was partly a day-school, 
but he did not find the mixture of the day-scholars and board- 
ers at all a happy arrangement. 

Mr. A. Larce (head-master of Donaldson’s Hospital, Edin- 
burgh) said that in his school, where the deaf and hearing 
mixed out of school hours, the former ciass were not benefited 
intellectually. 

Mr. Barrert (of the London Institution) said that, in 1871, 
but 45 deaf and dumb children between 10 and 15 years of age 
in London were not at school in Kent Road. 

Mr. Van Ascu said that at Rotterdam the boarding-out sys- 
tem was successfully adopted, but then it should be remembered 
that the system of instruction there (articulation) favored that 
plan. 

Mr. Srarner said the attendance in the classes of the London 
day-schools was as good as that of ordinary children. 

Mgr. De Harrne (member of the Belgian Parliament and 
director of the Catholic School at Boston Spa, Yorkshire) then 
read a paper on the means of bringing all the deaf and dumb 
into the institutions. He first of all considered the moral means, 
laying stress upon the religious feelings of the parents, which 
should be consulted, and the proved aptitude of the intellectual 
instruction received, as well as entire publicity as to everything 
connected with education. The material means, too, were im- 
portant ; a good and sufficiently rewarded staff, a due provision 
for education apart from the means of the parents, enough 
schools, and, above all, compulsory education. But the latter 
measure would be needless with a proper provision for educa- 
tion made by the government. He then entered upon a con- 
sideration of the state of deaf-mute education in various coun- 
tries of Europe, showing that in Belgium, where complete 
provision was made by the State, the highest percentage of 
inmates was found in the schools, and contrasted it with our 
own country, where only half are at school who should be there. 
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Mr. Barrerr gave statistics from the census of 1871, showing 
that at that time there were over 500 children who should have 
been at special schools in England alone, for whom no provi- 
sion was made. 

Mr. Srereu'r detailed the agencies which were at work, and 
which succeeded in bringing the children into schools, and said 
every deserving case which presented itself was benefited. 

Mr. Foutsron said he had never known boards of guardians 
to refuse the cost of education. 

Rev. Dr. Arxman, of Glasgow, said that in Scotland, although 
they had a compulsory law, there was no provision made for 
the deaf and dumb. This defect they hoped to remedy. 

Mr. Mervintie (Llandaff) said the great defect was in the 
want of knowledge on the part of the public of the real condi- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, and this often led boards of guar- 
dians to refuse to pay the cost of pauper education. 

Rev. S. Smrrx (chaplain and secretary of the Royal Associa- 
tion in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, London) had always used 
the expediency argument with boards of guardians, telling them 
it would pay them better to educate their deaf and dumb chil- 
dren. 

Mr. R. Exuiorr said that, notwithstanding the exertions of 
the benevolent persons spoken of, we had still large numbers 
uneducated. He thought the first consideration should be the 
children. It should not be left to the circumstances or feelings 
of the parents whether the child were educated or not. The 
power of educating him should exist irrespective of these. 

Rev. Mr. Watsu (Catholic Institution, Dublin) described 
the complete agency that they were able to bring to the work 
in Ireland, by which, from the census, they knew of every child 
deaf and dumb in the whole country. He urged the education 
of public opinion on the subject. 


Srconp Day. 


Houeu Brrtey, Esq., M. P., took the chair at 11 A. M. 

B. Sr. Joun Acxers, Esq., (barrister-at-law,) read the first 
paper, on the German system of educating the deaf and dumb. 

Mr. Acxers, after detailing the sad circumstance—the deaf- 
ness of his own daughter—which led him to take an interest 
in the subject, said he had travelled in many countries to test 
the systems and their results. He met and answered the vari- 
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ous objections which had been urged against the system, and 
maintained that the German better answered the necessary 
purposes of life, with the great proportion of the deaf, than 
other systems; having, too, an important bearing on the health 
of pupils from the use it made of their vocal organs. He 
insisted, also, on its importance to the poor, deprecated the 
association of the deaf and dumb by marriage, and desired that 
rather than form them, as he accused the French system of 
doing, into a body apart from the speaking world, they should 
be absorbed into general society. 

Mr. R. Exxiorr (Margate) read a paper on the same subject. 
He defined the German system as being the one which taught — 
mainly by reading the lips of a speaker. Both systems used 
“natural” signs; but what were “ natural” signs ? for they must 
be, to some extent, conventional before they could be available. 
He considered lip-reading as an instrument of instruction, and 
insisted that, as a great part of the words of language showed 
no visible peculiarities, therefore it was necessarily imperfect, 
and could not make up for the want of the voice. If children’s 
faculties were to wait for development until reached by so 
tedious and unnatural a process they were much to be pitied. 
He thoroughly believed in the capability of many of the deaf 
to articulate plainly. His own experience of 20 years had 
taught him this. He then considered the investigations into 
the present subject which had been made by various “ experts,” 
mostly official. He laid particular stress upon an exhaustive 
inquiry in the European institutions made by Dr. Gallaudet, of 
Washington, which, as well as the others, was decidedly op- 
posed to the principle of the German system. He looked for- 
ward to a blending of the favorable points of the opposing 
systems. 

Rey. S. Smrru then read a paper on “ The Combined System’ 
of teaching. After recognizing fully the weight which attached 
to the testimony of Mr. Ackers, and the motives which actuated 
his researches, he thought that gentleman had not sufficiently 
looked at the requirements of the adult portion of the deaf and 
dumb. He also noticed the indefiniteness of lip-reading as 
compared with dactylology, and quoted from Mgr. De Haerne, 
that the suppression of signs was “contrary to nature, and 
most inhuman,” and also a decided testimony in their favor 
from Herr Kruse, long a teacher in a German school. The 
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slow progress in the early education was noticed. He spoke 
in favor of dactylology, and of combining articulation and lip- 
reading with that art. His main point in favor of the retention 
of signs was their suitability for the ministrations of religion, 
and for the purpose of addressing bodies of deaf people. 

Miss Hutt (Kensington) then read a paper, in which she 
detailed her experience as a self-taught teacher, who had begun 
her work on the lines of the combined system, which she had 
now entirely discarded in favor of the exclusively German or 
oral method. She gave as the result of her experience that as 
an instrument of instruction lip-reading was, except in the two 
first years of school, more efficient. 

After a recess, the discussion on the papers read was opened 
by— 

Mr. Horrer, who from the course of a very long experience, 
in which he had tanght many persons to articulate, still found 
the method to fail of complete success. He himself had visited 
many continental schools in which the highest results of the 
system were shown, but the results by no means confirmed the 
success which had been claimed for the system. He desired 
also to notice an inconsistency, as he thought it, in Mr. Ackers’ 
pamphlet, in which, after claiming that any one could teach by 
the system, he yet thought it necessary to have a school for 
training special teachers. 

An address by the Rev. T. Arxotp (Northampton) in favor of 
the German method, by which he had trained a youth to pass 
the ordinary Cambridge local examination, was read. 

Mr. Steieur (Brighton) had passed pupils, taught under the 
sign system, in the Society of Arts examinations. He also had 
visited the best continental articulating schools under favorable 
circumstances, but could not say the results they showed were 
at all convincing. He thought it was in vain to expect that four 
senses could ever do the work of five. 

Mr. Van Ascu (London) wished to correct some of the ex- 
travagant expectations which had been claimed for the German 
system of teaching, and ‘said that professional advocates were 
not so loud in asserting its nearness to perfection as non-pro- 
fessionals were. He himself did not discard any method which 
aided in progress to the end he had in view. 

Mgr. De Harrne spoke in favor of the combined system ; 
those, however, who were incapable of articulation, he taught 
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by signs. Signs were allowed to be more effectual for religious 
service. But of late years the two systems had been coming 
nearer and nearer. He advocated signs for the benefit of the 
blind and deaf and dumb, of whom there were at least 300 in 
Europe. 

Rev. G. A. W. Downtna, (chaplain of the Association for the 
Deaf and Dumb in Manchester,) in answer to the remark that 
the French system promoted intermarriage among the deaf 
and dumb and therefore perpetuated deafness, said that statis- 
tics he had collected showed that in only 4 per cent. were the 
deaf and dumb the product of such marriages. His own pas- 
toral experience did not confirm the fact, as stated, that con- 
sumption was more rife among the deaf and dumb than the 
hearing. He noticed the fact that deaf and dumb people had 
risen to eminence when taught by signs, and instanced a deaf 
and dumb barrister. 

Mr. Cuartes Rup, (now a missionary to the deaf and dumb 
of London,) as a late master of several schools, had successfully 
taught articulation along with the sign system of teaching. 

Mr. Larce detailed his experience in Donaldson's Hospital, 
where articulation was successfully taught; but it appearing 
that it was not made use of in after life, it was discontinued. 

Mr. Neriu (head-mater of the Northern Counties School) had 
been engaged many years ago with Mr. Anderson of Glasgow 
and Mr. Charles Baker of Doncaster, and they had very success- 
fully taught articulation, but their pupils had given it up after 
leaving school. 

Mr. G. F. Hearey, a deaf gentleman of Liverpool, maintained 
that the intermarriage of the deaf and dumb did no harm. 

Mr. Tuompson (head-master of the Glasgow Institution) had 
had for the past three months a class in his institution taught 
orally, with encouraging results. He believed that 25 per cent. 
of the deaf and dumb might be taught successfully by that 
method, but they must be kept separate from those taught in 
the ordinary way. 

Rev. Mr. Watsu, of Dublin, agreed with the views maintained 
in Mr. Elliott’s able paper. He asked how religious instruction 
was to be given in the early periods of instruction without 
signs. If the deaf and dumb were educated to the extent of 
understanding those in the outside world, then they should be 
transferred to the hearing and speaking school. He thought 
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on a technical question the experience of experts should be 
taken, and although we had searched Germany for a better way 
he did not hear that those who followed that system ever came 
here to see what we could do. 

Mr. B. H. Payne (a semi-mute, principal of the Swansea In- 
stitution) thought the wishes and experience of the deaf and 
dumb themselves should be taken on the point. They were, 
as he was, in favor of the sign-language, which he spoke of in 
glowing terms. 

The Conference then closed for the day. 


Turrp Day. 


The discussion on the German system was resumed, under 
the presidency of Dr. Buxrox, by— 

Mr. A. Kiysey, who detailed the results of his investigation 
and study of the system in Germany, made with the view of 
qualifying himself to take charge of a college for training 
teachers of the deaf on that system. He went, unprejudiced 
in favor of any system, as he knew none, but had, from actual 
practice and a study of the literature, come to a conclusion very 
strongly in favor of the German system. 

Rev. Wma. Sraiver addressed the meeting in favor of the 
combined system. 

Mr. J. Howarp (head-master of the Yorkshire Institution) 
had, as the result of a visit from Signor Balestro, carried on a 
similar experiment in his school to that mentioned by Mr. 
Thompson at Glasgow, and with favorable results. 

Rey. Mr. Srurpee (a missionary of the Royal Association in 
Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, London) spoke of the results of 
the German system, as shown by the pupils of the “oral” 
school, after instruction. He said they seemed to lose their 
speech, and returned to dactylology and signs ; and the testi- 
mony of his experience and that of their parents was that they 
were not understood. 

Mr. Scuonruer (of the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, Not- 
ting Hill) did not desire that the hands should be fastened by 
any system, but claimed entire freedom to employ the best 
means, and utilize the good there was in every system. He 
believed children were best taught in special schools where 
they spent their whole time. He then detailed the system of 
instruction he followed in his school. 
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Mr. A. Parrerson disclaimed, on behalf of the present teach- 
ers, the responsibility of the number of uneducated deaf and 
dumb in the country. They took in all who were brought to 
them. 

Mr. Barzer read extracts from Braidwood’s writings, show- 
ing that the early system adopted here differed but slightly 
from that now introduced from Germany. 

Mr. R. Exxiorr said he was at a loss to see what difference 
there was in principle between his own views and practice in 
the large institution over which he had the honor to preside 
and that of those representative German teachers they had 
heard that day. Their defects were due to want of time—to the 
short period allowed for education. But, considering all dis- 
advantages, he thought the present institutions did a great 
deal. 

Miss Huw briefly replied, claiming an earnest desire for 
the spiritual welfare of her pupils, which she did not think 
suffered under the German system. 

Mr. Ackers made a lengthy reply to the various criticisms on 
his paper and the German system. Mr. Elliott iad asked him 
how the guttural and nasal and other non-apparent sounds were 
to be understood by deaf people. There was an answer to that, 
but that he should leave to professional people, merely saying 
that he had found in every country people were able to read 
from his lips, which were certainly as difficult as those of any 
one to read from. He disclaimed any idea of hostility to exist- 
ing schools. He also said that religious services were found to 
be not impossible by the oral method, and took the testimony 
of Dr. Gallaudet that those educated under the French system 
could not, in nine cases out of ten, write their language with 
grammatical accuracy. He also said it was difficult to say who 
were the authorities who should be considered as authoritative 
of the German school. In reference to Mr. Hopper's objection, 
he would have found a sufficient answer a little further on in 
the same pamphlet. He thought Mr. Large’s statement showed 
the weakness of the combined method. He thought there was 
scope enough for the two systems in the country. 

The Conference then took a recess. 

On reassembling, Dr. Buxton said he desired the fullest exten- 
sion, as he believed there was the widest field for the increased 
instruction of the deaf and dumb. He was no opponent to any 
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system ; he was the friend of all. The system that had produced 
a gentleman like his friend Mr. Healey could not be called a 
failure. He thought the exponents of both systems might con- 
gratulate themselves on the great advance they had’ made in 
the knowledge of the subject during the last few years. Many 
exaggerated statements were made, but were now corrected. 
He called attention to the fact that many pupils of a past gen- 
eration of teachers in this country could speak intelligibly. He 
looked to the Conference to show the public that as the general 
education of the country was improved so ought also to be the 
education of the deaf and dumb. 

Mr. Parrerson then read a paper on “Some Defects of Brit- 
ish Institutions.” 

He said that the organization of our school-rooms was open 
to improvement, and that class-rooms for each class were a 
better arrangement. He advocated more classification, and laid 
a great deal of our defects to the stinted remuneration of the 
staff of teachers. The institutions’ suffered, too, from the di- 
vided interests of the master and matron, and the undue share 
of power which committees are apt to give to the domestic 
rather than the educational interests of the school. 

Mr. R. Extiorr then read a paper on “The State and Deaf- 
Mute Education.” He called attention to the philanthropic and 
educational legislation of the past few years, and contrasted it 
with the utter neglect which had been shown to the wants of 
the, intellectually, most destitute class of all, the deaf and dumb, 
showing the entire forgetfulness which had been shown for 
their needs. He felt so convinced that this would not last long 
that he feared they might shortly have to devise a means of 
shelter from the undue warmth of legislative zeal to supply long 
neglected deficiencies. But one-half the children are under 
instruction who should be, and this was in unhappy contrast to 
the state of other countries where the State did not neglect its 
responsibilities to this class of persons. In America, out of a 
smaller total, there were double the number under instruction. 
He instanced other countries far in advance of our own in this 
respect. Although he welcomed the action of the London 
School Board, he could only look upon the provision they had 
made as inadequate to meet the real necessities of the case. 
He hoped the government would work in harmony with exist- 
ing agencies and supply their deficiencies, trusting Mr. Wheel- 
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house’s well-meant bill would be received with favor by Parlia- 
ment. With regard to inspection, we might trust to the sense 
of fairness of the government not to appoint one as examiner 
who knew nothing of the work he examined. Then he could 
not conceive any teacher objecting to a test which is now uni- 
versal in its application to work done. With a sufficient pro- 
vision made, most of the difficulties we had to encounter would 
vanish. 

A discussion on the two papers followed, in which Mgr. De 
Haerne, Rey. Mr. Sturdee, Messrs. Large, Rhind, Rev Mr. 
Downing, Mr. Bessant, Mr. Sleight, Rev. Mr. Walsh, Rev. S. 
Smith, and the chairman took part, all agreeing unanimously in 
the view of the necessity and justice of State aid for deaf and 
dumb education. 

A permanent committee for the purposes of any future Con- 
ference and an editing committee for the report of proceedings 
were appointed. 

Mr. Ackers proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Exuiort, to 
whom, as honorary secretary, the Conference owed its organi- 
zation and inception. 

Votes of thanks were also accorded to the readers of the 
papers, to the president and vice-president for the able man- 
ner in which they had presided, and also to the National 
Social Science Association, for their kind co-operation and 
agency in furtherance of the objects of the Conference. 


FISHER AMES SPOFFORD. 


BY ROBERT PATTERSON, B. A., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Tuere is probably not material enough at our disposal for a 
complete biographical sketch of Mr. Spofford, yet we feel it is 
fitting that his memory should be preserved in the pages of the 
Annals, as he was no common teacher of the deaf and dumb. 
He was, indeed, a genius in his way; he well understood the 
art of training beginners, and as the elder Dr. Peet once said 
to a relative of his, “ He could take the mute in the rough, as 
it were, and fetch him out to the light with wonderful facility.” 

Fisher Ames Spofford was born at Bucksport, Maine, in June, 
1808, of an English family which could trace its ancestry back 
five centuries. A few months before reaching the third year of 
his age he fell a victim to a disease of the brain, from which he 
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rallied, but with the seal of silence set on his organs of speech 
and hearing. He was admitted to the American Asylum as a 
pupil in October, 1819. He was then a small white-headed boy, 
bright and full of life. He soon developed such aptness to learn 
that his progress excited the admiration of the principal, the 
Rey. Dr. Thomas H. Gallaudet, who engaged him as a teacher 
in 1828. This position he relinquished in 1833, and turned his 
attention to art. He went to Boston, and took lessons in por- 
trait painting at Harding's rooms. Having attained proficiency, 
he adopted it as a profession for several years. When the in- 
vention of M. Daguerre began to turn the tide of the trade, he 
laid aside his brush. 

In 1844, Mr. Spofford received the appointment of teacher 
in the New York Institution. Here he achieved such remark- 
able suecess that upon Mr. J. Addison Cary’s appointment as 
superintendent of the Ohio Institution, in 1851, he was offered 
a situation there, which he accepted. Dr. Peet, speaking in his 
Annual Report of Mr. Spofford’s retirement, complimented him 
in the following words: ‘ Mr. Cary took with him Mr. F. A. 
Spofford, a deaf-mute of remarkable talent, as an instructor, 
whose zeal, fidelity, and tact during several years of service in 
our Institution had repeatedly elicited the commendation of 
the president of the board.” | 

Mr. Spofford taught in the Ohio Institution for seventeen 
years with, as Superintendent Fay said, “ rare efficiency.” We 
might here note down a few reminiscences to illustrate his in- 
fluence over his pupils. It was his habit to come into the class- 
room with a sunny face, go to the closet to change his coat for 
a gown, and encase his feet in a pair of slippers. He would 
look around into our faces, and if his keen eye detected a cloud 
hanging over any of our countenances he would come up to us, 
take our hand in his, and press our head against him, inquiring 
kindly if we were sick, or what ailed us. Deprived, as we were, of 
the many little attentions which were lavished upon us at home, 
we could never feel his caresses without experiencing a sensa- 
tion of delight. He constantly impressed upon us his desire 
that we should regard him as a father, and go to him in our 
troubles. How it would provoke his temper if we reported 
. that we had received ill-treatment from the “ big outsiders,” 
and how tenderly he would himself take us to the hospital when 
we were sick, and see that we were properly cared for. 
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His heart was always in his work. Industrious and energetic, 
he would not overlook indolence on our part. If we proved 
refractory, we were apt to feel the rod. However, we were 
chary of giving him occasion to call it into requisition. Giving 
us short lessons, he made us feel it our business to get them 
thoroughly. It was a rule with him not to let us advance until 
he was satisfied that we had comprehended the meaning of 
every word. Skilful in the use of signs and strong in resources, 
his valuable experience enabled him to penetrate to the recesses 
of our imprisoned intellect and lead it forth to light and to lib- 
erty. Every step we gained seemed a sufficient reward for his 
exertion. Severe and strict, he always kept his eagle eye upon 
us, as if watching the steam-gauge of our mind. ‘The moment 
symptoms of restlessness and lassitude were apparent, the brow 
grew smoother, and the eye relaxed its steady watchfulness and 
sparkled with the play of thought. Some of our peculiarities 
were then imitated with a finesse which tended to convulse us 
with laughter, and make us feel fresh and ready to go on with 
our work in a few minutes. It was his delight to entertain us, 
first, with short humorous stories, which he would request us 
to repeat. Perched on his high oaken chair, with his elbow on 
the writing-board attached to the arm of the chair, resting his 
chin on his thumb, with the forefinger on his Roman nose, he 
would eagerly watch us go through the story. When we gave 
evidence of having taken in the fine points, his enthusiasm 
would bring him to his feet to pat us on the back. When our 
mental powers had attained sufficient vigor for the comprehen- 
sion of Oriental stories, he applied, as it were, the match which 
was to give to our imagination its fire, its life. With grace- 
ful motions of his supple limbs, with wonderfully varying ex- 
pressions of countenance, he would transport us to scenes of 
surpassing beauty and magnificence, lead us to glittering 
palaces and through jewelled apartments, usher us into the 
presence of majestic princes, clad in regal richness of dress, 
and let us into the secrets of the genii. As a lecturer in the 
chapel, he had the faculty of riveting our attention, from the 
beginning to the end, with his dignified signs, lucid exposi- 
tions, and apt illustrations. He not only put his thoughts and 
feelings into graceful signs, but he also acted them—he breathed 
them. 

Mr. Spofford’s use of signs was extraordinary. There was a 
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dignity, a grace, and a force about it peculiarly his own. He 
imitated no one. He created models rather than followed them. 
Dr. Harvey P. Peet, whose own signs were generally admired 
and praised, remarked, “Spofford is the best natural sign-maker 
I ever met with.” In his younger years, Mr. Spofford gave 
evidence of being a natural actor of no mean power. He often 
used his talents for the amusement of his friends, and thus 
acquired the sobriquet of “ the mute Garrick.” 

Mr. Spofford had a good command of the idiomatic forms of 
the English language and extraordinary clearness of percep- 
tion. He, however, lacked the power of expressing his thoughts 
in a comprehensive style, which might have enabled him to pub- 
lish the principles which established his reputation as a 
teacher, and which, we believe, would have been of no little 
interest and value to the profession. 

In person, Mr. Spofford was above the medium height, rather 
slender than otherwise. He was erect and dignified in his 
carriage, notwithstanding a certain unsteadiness of gait. His 
arms and fingers were long, and impressed the beholder with 
the extreme suppleness and natural grace of their movements. 
His hair—dark, long, and thin—was habitually brushed over 
the ears. The striking features of his face were his Roman 
nose and his rather small but lustrous gray eyes. 

Mr. Spofford was proud, independent, and, at times, impul- 
sive and impetuous, but he was polite, honorable, and kind- 
hearted. He was of a reserved and retiring disposition, but 
when he made one of a party he was the soul and life of it. He 
had a great love of fun and mirth, and, with little effort, ren- 
dered them contagious. 

In 1868, Mr. Spofford came into the possession of an inde- 
pendent legacy from a deceased brother, whereupon he with- 
drew from the work of teaching. He went among his relatives 
in New England and New York, to spend the remnant of his 
life in social enjoyments and in the gratification of his love for 
drawing and painting. Shortly afterwards, however, a gradual 
breaking down of his robust constitution began, and all medi- 
cal aid failed to check it. Asa last resort, he went to Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. For some time hopes were entertained of his 
recovery, until early last spring, when he was seized with a 
severe cold, which proved fatal. His two sisters, and his 
guardian, Richard P. Buck, Esq., of Brooklyn, hastened to his 
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bedside. Mr. Spofford was in the full possession of his facul- 
ties to the last moment of existence, and knowing the time of 
his departure was near, he said: “ It is all well with me; Christ 
is very precious to my soul now.” 

Thursday morning, March 29, 1877, the spirit of Fisher Ames 
Spofford, which had fought the battle of life courageously 
against the prison bars of deafness, winged its flight to realms 
above, where, we believe, the joys of melody and knowledge 
shall increase throughout the cycles of eternity. 


THE STEREOPTICON AS AN AID IN THE INSTRUC- 
TION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY F. D. CLARKE, M. A., NEW YORK. 


Durine the past school year the directors of the New York 
Institution have bought an excellent Stereopticon as part of 
their illustrative apparatus. The instrument was placed in 
charge of two of the teachers, and about fifty lectures illus- 
trated by it were delivered to the pupils. The interest shown 
by all who have heard of it leads to the opinion that an account 
of the instrument, the reasons for its adoption, and the mode 
of using it, may be interesting to the readers of the Annals. 

Within a few years past the beautiful art of photographing 
on glass has been brought toa high state of perfection; and 
by its aid the magic lantern, which had been so long regarded 
as a mere toy for the amusement of children, has been raised to 
the character of a scientific instrument, calculated to be of vast 
service in the instruction of youth and the entertainment of the 
family circle, or as a beautiful and refining exhibition to any in- 
telligent audience. 

In the education of youth the value of pictorial representa- 
tions is known and appreciated as the most efficient mode of 
fixing ideas in the mind, and one skilled in the use of the 
stereopticon is able to illustrate many subjects which it would 
be impossible to explain otherwise, and can convey many les- 
sons of vital importance in a most forcible manner. Often, too, 
the fascinating character of the exhibition gives a charm to 
what might without it be considered, by even a hearing audi- 
ence, a ‘dry lecture.” 

I have observed that the average deaf-mute likes to acquire 
facts, but unless his curiosity is excited will not take the trou- 
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ble to overcome the difficulties of the English language in order 
to get at them. On the other hand, even stupid boys show 
wonderful improvement in language from attempting to gratify 
a strong curiosity by reading. 

Now, if we could arouse this interest in their ordinary studies 
we could work wonders, and by means of the stereopticon and 
its accessories, properly used, we can do this. 

The beautiful stereoscopic views on glass, now so common, 
in a good instrument can be exhibited on a screen twenty-five 
feet square, and with a perfect stereoscopic effect, seeming to 
stand out from the canvas in so life-like a manner as to make 
it hard to convince ourselves that all we see is on one surface. 

The stereopticon is, in the principle of its construction, noth- 
ing more than the magic-lantern of our childhood ; but so im- 
proved and elaborated by modern inventions as to be adapted 
to the production of the most beautiful effects of light and 
shade, form and color. By its means the most delicate picture 
of the artist can be thrown upon the canvas in all its original 
glow of beauty, with often the added effect of life and motion. 
Besides, the most wonderful and fairy-like dissolutions and 
transformations are effected, so that the beholder may easily 
imagine himself in the palace of the enchanter. 

The instrument consists of two lanterns placed side by side, 
so that the picture from one can be thrown exactly upon that 
from the other, thus combining the two; or, if desirable, the 
two pictures can be shown side by side, instead of combined. 
By an arrangement of the pipes the gas can be gradually with- 
drawn from one lantern, and as gradually admitted to the other, 
the picture formed by one fading and that by the other grow- 
ing brighter, giving us what is called “the dissolving view.” 
The novel effect of *“ dissolving” one picture into another— 
the exterior of a building into the interior, a smiling summer 
landscape into a snow-covered winter scene, all in so gradual a 
manner as always to leave a picture before the audience—pro- 
duces a magical effect that never fails to please. 

Again, we can combine the two pictures. Thus the picture 
from a photograph of a statue shown with a single lantern is 
apt to look hard and cold, with its bright white back-ground. 
By means of the second lantern we can throw a colored back- 
ground on the screen, and on this show our statuary. Another 
very effective way of showing statuary is to bring the statue 
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formed by one lantern into an arched hall formed by the other. 
When well managed, this is perhaps the most pleasing way of 
showing statuary: but it requires more skill than the other. 
Again, we might have a landscape in one lantern, and falling 
snow, moving figures, etc., in the other. Many other uses for 
what we may call the compound picture will suggest them- 
selves. 

The first requirement for a magic lantern is a strong, steady 
light. For a parlor, where the pictures are only five or six feet 
in diameter, a good coal-oil lamp will do; but for a room as 
large as our chapel, the oxy-hydrogen light is absolutely essen- 
tial to clearness and beauty. To avoid corrosion and frequent 
renewal, all metal parts should be nickel-plated, and the gas-jets 
should be made of platinum. For institutions situated near 
large cities, as ours is, it would be cheaper and more conveni- 
ent to buy the gases compressed in cylinders, as sold for the 
ordinary street calcium light, thus saving some seventy-five 
dollars’ worth of apparatus and an endless amount of trouble. 

The light is condensed by a large lens upon the slide, and 
then passes through a combination of lenses to the screen. 
There must be suitable apparatus for moving these lenses in 
order to focus the image and make it distinct. These object- 
lenses must be the best of achromatic lenses, for if they were 
not, every line of the picture would be bordered by a colored 
halo, produced by the imperfect lenses, and there would be no 
distinctness in the pictures. 

For our uses, which include many other things besides mere 
picture showing, one of the two lanterns is fitted with certain 
accessory apparatus, such as horizontal and vertical stages, to 
hold articles while being experimented on, mirrors to reflect 
the light in any direction where it may be needed, and tanks 
with glass sides or bottoms to show the phenomena of fluids. 
Such a stereopticon and apparatus cost us $420. 

By means of it we can show any picture painted or photo- 
graphed on glass, many of the more important experiments in 
optics, heat, ete., and can give written descriptions from slides 
that we prepare by writing on well-cleaned glass, using a very 
fine pen and very thick water-colors. When we first began our 
lectures, we expected to have much more trouble in preparing 
our written explanations than we have experienced in practice. 
By experiment we have found this way of writing on glass as 
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simple and easy as any we have tried. With a little practice, 
to find out just when the color is thick enough, any one can 
write slides for the lantern in about twice the time that he could 
write the same matter on paper. India ink does not work 
well, as there is too much gum in it. Prussian blue flows 
readily, and sticks to the glass well. It is, perhaps, the easiest 
color to work with. If the blue color, which will show on the 
screen, is an objection, use burnt umber, burnt sienna, or In- 
dian red. Chinese white also works very well, but is hard to 
read on the glass. All of these colors are opaque, and come 
out on the screen jet black. The glass for the slides is ent by 
our boys from broken pieces too small for any other use, and 
costs us nothing. 

Gelatin offers another means of showing writing; but as it 
is harder to work on than glass, and is much more expensive, 
we generally keep it for pictures requiring fine lines. For these 
it is much superior to the glass. Another method of preparing 
slides that we have invented, and always use when we have 
anything that we expect to use frequently, is to print directly 
on the gelatin, using size and bronze powder This gives us a 
very perfect slide, as the bronze powder is perfectly opaque, 
and the outlines of the letters very sharp. Ordinary printers’ 
ink is not thick enough, and the printing does not come out as 
black as it should. We have a lecture on the Holy Land, pre- 
pared in this way, that gives us the greatest satisfaction. Type, 
the same size as that usually used on the Annals, does very 
well. Much smaller type can be used if extra space between 
the lines is given. We hire our ordinary slides from Mr. T. H. 
MeAllister, of this city, getting them in the afternoon and re- 
turning them next morning, and paying only a small percentage 
of their value for the use of them. 

This stereopticon is an excellent instrument, but we have two 
attachments to it which add very greatly to its value. The first 
of these is 
THE MEGASCOPE, 


or, as we often call it, the opaque-object attachment. With this 
attachment we can throw the magnified image of any small 
opaque object upon the screen. Thus the human hand, a liv- 
ing insect, or any ordinary engraving, map, or photograph can 
be shown immensely magnified. This attachment does not 


work satisfactorily in a hall as large as our chapel. The image 
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is formed entirely by reflected light, and is necessarily much 
dimmer than that made by the stereopticon. For a smaller 
hall it would do very well, and for a class-room it is invaluable, 
but in our chapel persons halfway back cannot always make 
out the details. With bright metal objects, such as watches, 
keys, knives, or small pieces of apparatus, it does splendidly. 
With light-colored objects it also does very well, the human 
hand, for instance, coming out on the screen eight or ten feet 
long and very distinct. Dactylology, given through this in- 
strument, can easily be read in any part of a large hall, and 
generally delights the pupils immensely. This apparatus cost 
us $25; but as it uses more than twice the amount of gas that 
the stereopticon does, it is not as cheap to use. 


THE MICROSCOPE. 


This attachment completes our apparatus. With it we can 
convert one lantern of our stereopticon into a powerful micro- 
scope, and give our pupils enlarged representations of all the 
wonders which the microscope reveals. The remaining lantern 
is then used for the written explanations. One advantage of 
this attachment is that the objects for it are mostly prepared 
at the Institution. The price is $75. It is much harder to 
manage than the stereopticon, and will at first puzzle the un- 
initiated ; but teachers of the deaf and dumb generally possess 
ingenuity or choose another profession. 

Having thus given an outline of our apparatus, I shall speak 
of the more important studies, which are, or might be, illus- 
trated by its help, and shall endeavor to show how this method 
of illustration excels all others. 


THE SCRIPTURES. 


It is obvious that many parts of the Bible admit of the most 
perfect illustration in this way. The catalogues of all dealers 
abound in views representing scenes in Sacred History, and if 
the exact subject needed cannot be found, a little patience and 
a moderate knowledge of drawing will usually furnish a very 
fair picture, traced on glass or gelatin, from some of the nu- 
merous illustrated Bibles or Bible dictionaries. 

For example, take the account of the creation. Throw on 
the screen the statement in simple language that God created 
the earth, and at first it was without form and void, and that 
you will now show a picture representing something like it. 
Then show the picture, and after a sufficient time give a descrip- 
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tion of it on the screen, and so on to the end of the lecture. 
An hour spent in this way will give a much more perfect idea 
than twice the time spent in sign-making; for in a large hall 
the eye soon wearies of following a lecturer, especially if he 
uses dactylology to any extent. 

In the New York Institution, the International Sunday-School 
lesson leaves are used by the older pupils, and it has been our 
habit to explain these by words, pictures, and maps, giving at 
least one picture to every verse. These pictures are nearly all 
prepared by the teachers in charge of the apparatus. We find 
these lectures add very greatly to the interest taken in the les- 
sons,and though some of the lessons did not seem very well fitted 
for pictorial explanation, yet an entertaining lecture was. made 
from every one of them. 

By this method we give, besides ideas, a certain amount of 
simple, well-chosen language, closely connected with the ideas 
which it expresses; and this language is received entire, not 
mutilated by having words dropped out, as is often the case 
when the manual alphabet is used, from a momentary inatten- 
tion on the part of the spectator. 
HISTORY. 
The illustration of this branch of education is so similar to 
that of the Scriptures, that it is not necessary to go over the 
ground and explain the modus operandi of giving a lecture. 
This study would be more valuable to any class of students if 
illustrated by the stereopticon; but it more than doubles its 
value as a means of teaching language to pursue the plan of 
given written lectures on the screen, interspersed with illustra- 
tions. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


The importance of this branch of study, both for its own in- 
trinsic value and as an illustration of the use of language, 
hardly needs mention. Every writer, whether for the papers 
or in books, takes it for granted that the reader has sufficient 
geographical knowledge to know the localities referred to. 
Most instructors rank geography next in value to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; while instructors of the deaf and 
dumb prize it especially as a means of teaching language. 

At this Institution we are constantly annoyed by the want 
of large wall maps, globes, and other means of illustration. 
The largest maps, if they represent any considerable extent of 
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territory, are on so small a scale that it is a severe trial to the 
best eyesight to distinguish anything more than the most con- 
spicuous parts, even in a class-room, while in chapel many of 
the pupils would not even be able to see anything with dis- 
tinctness. In lecturing on this subject, enlarged images of 
any part of a map can be thrown upon the screen from slides 
prepared for the oceasion by the lecturer, and by using a 
knitting-needle at the lantern any part can be pointed out with 
the greatest ease. 

Our pupils are at present much interested in the Turkish war. 
Some of them are trying to study out the positions of the 
countries and cities mentioned in the papers. Without the help 
of a teacher very few ean accomplish this. Asa rule, the teacher 
does not have much time at his disposal, after giving proper at- 
tention to the regular studies of his class, and so in many cases 
the desired help cannot be given An hour spent in chapel, 
with highly magnified maps of the country and illustrations of 
the manners and customs of the people, made the geography of 
the seat of the war so clear to most of our pupils that they now 
understand it as well as many hearing people. This lecture 
awakened such interest that similar ones on the history of Rus- 
sia and Turkey will probably be given this year. 

That part of astronomy relating to the motions of the earth 
and moon, which is usually taught with geography, has been 
illustrated by the writer with a set of six or eight movable 
slides. The actual cost of these slides was only thirty-five 
cents, and yet they seem to him to explain the motions of the 
earth and moon, the proofs of the spherical shape of the earth, 
and the apparent motion of the sun so well, that if he could 
not replace them, many dollars would not buy them 

Another advantage of this method is that you can have your 
maps contain only what you wish to call attention to. If you 
are lecturing about rivers and mountains you can prepare a 
map which is not crowded with railroads, cities, and towns, 
county and township lines, and yet which contains all that you 
wish to show. If a map is too crowded it becomes confusing 
to any but an experienced eye. 

TRAVELS AND BIOGRAPHY. 


These may be treated in a similar manner whenever the oc- 
casion for them arises. For instance, we have taken our pupils 
oh many an imaginary trip to Yo Semite, Niagara, the Centen- 
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nial, and other places of interest. Some of them who had spent 
a few days at the Centennial think our trip much better than 
theirs, as things were explained to them much more fully: than 
could be done at a crowded exhibition. 

Our Illustrated Life of Washington, delivered on the evening 
of his birthday, and copiously illustrated with scenes from his 
life and from the Revolutionary war, some of which were really 
works of art, was probably the most instructive and entertain- 
ing lecture we have ever had. When we closed with the poem 
on the American Flag, illustrated with six allegorical pictures, 
the patriotism of the audience became almost too enthusiastic. 

ANTIQUITIES AND MYTHOLOGY. 

At least a superficial knowledge of these subjects is consid- 
ered necessary to a thorough education ; and though not in our 
course of instruction, a pleasant hour or two has been spent in 
illustrating them. It surprised us to see how much interest 
was taken in an account of the ancient engines of war, and of 
the siege of cities. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The principles of this art could easily be taught in a few in- 
teresting lectures, which, followed by a series of pictures of the 
fine buildings of the world, would probably make a lasting im- 
pression. 

THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 

In speaking of these it is hardly necessary to say a word for 
the stereopticon. In the report of any scientific lecture we find 
constant allusions to images thrown upon the screen, and the 
lantern, or its equivalent, is now part of every perfect set of 
scientific apparatus. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY. 


Instead of trusting to the poor wood-cuts of school-books and 
the rather scanty supply of plaster models belonging to the 
Institution, we now have enlarged images from plates in the 
best professional text-books, as there is a large assortment of 
very accurately-colored photographs on glass illustrating this 
subject. With the microscope we use many of the objects 
themselves, the slides for which are nearly all prepared in the 
Institution. At the time of the Kentucky “ meat-shower” it 
would have been very interesting to the pupils to have seen, 
under the microscope, a portion of the matter which fell from 
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the clouds. Specimens of microscopic life, whether animal or 
vegetable, seldom fail to awaken sentiments of awe in the minds 
of the young. The grand truth that the same hand which sus- 
tains the planets as they roll also fashions beings so minute 
that millions can exist in a drop of water, must bring closer 
home to every one the sense of man’s dependence upon God. 
The facts thus taught would not pass quickly out of mind. 
The writer remembers well how the theory of the circulation of 
the blood flashed in an instant into his mind, when a mere 
child, from seeing, under the microscope, the web of a living 
frog's foot, and having it pointed out that when the frog strug- 
gled the blood flowed more freely than when he was quiet. 


BOTANY. 


This study is daily growing in favor as a means of exercising 
the perceptive faculties of children, and some writers insist 
that it should be taught at a very early age. Teaching botany 
in the usual way necessitates much individual instruction, and 
the careful pointing out of minute parts and differences. With 
the stereopticon and microscope a hundred could be taught al- 


most as rapidly as one. 
CHEMISTRY. 


Of this science, though peculiarly adapted to easy illustra- 
tion, I will only say that with the cells connected with a well- 
furnished stereopticon and a few test-tubes most of the 
chemical reactions can be more clearly shown to a large audi- 
ence than they are now, with ten times the amount of time and 
material, to a single class. Experiments involving precipita- 
tion or a change of color come out with most astonishing dis- 
tinctness. A single drop of iodide of potassium added to a 
cell containing acetate of lead will produce what appears on 
the screen to be tons of iodide of lead. Crystalization can be 
shown in no other way half so well asin this. Those who have 
witnessed Tyndal’s wonderful exhibitions in this science will 
readily admit this fact. 

OPTICS. 


Nothing can be done in this science without a strong light 
and a combination of lenses, and with these only the primary 
laws may be easily illustrated. In a dark room, with a looking- 
glass and lath, it is very easy to show that in reflected light the 
angles of incidence and reflection are equal. With a glass-sided 
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cell the laws of refraction are easily explained, and with a prism 
the spectrum and some part of spectrum analysis can be 
shown. One of the most gorgeous sights ever beheld is the 
image of the colored bands in the film of a soap-bubble when 
formed by reflected light, in illustrating the interference of 
light. In fact, no experiments are so beautiful and striking as 


many of those in optics. 


HEAT. 
Many of the phenomena of heat are so closely allied to those 
of light that, with the addition of a delicate thermometer, the 
apparatus used for illustrating the one will do for the other. 
Here, some way of magnifying the image of the thermometer 
becomes absolutely necessary. With one lantern of the stere- 
opticon this can be thrown upon the screen, while the various 
experiments are performed with the other. Expansion by heat 
is easily shown in this way, as the change of size can be mag- 
nified as much as is desired. 


MAGNETISM. 


ELECTRICITY AND 

Those phenomena in which light is produced can nearly all 
be shown by arranging the apparatus so that the light produced 
is projected through the lenses upon the screen. By the use 
of the horizontal stage, the various attractions and repulsions 
of magnets and electrified bodies can be easily shown. The 
apparatus may be as delicate as desired, as a three-inch needle 
can be projected upon the screen twenty-five feet long. 
ACOUSTICS. 
It is probably useless to attempt to teach the deaf and dumb 
much about sound, but a single lecture, showing vibrations, the 
nodal lines in vibrating plates, etc., might be made very inter- 
esting even to them. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Like geography, this science can be very perfectly illustrated. 
‘Diagrams representing the motions of heavenly bodies, maps 
of the constellations, and representations of the telescopic ap- 
pearance of the different objects in the heavens, can all be 
rented for an almost nominal expense, and give an accurate 
representation which can be obtained in no other way open to 
us. The fact that any motion in a single plane can easily be 
imitated by the lantern adds greatly to its value in explaining 
this science. 
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These are some of the subjects that are peculiarly easy of 
illustration by the stereopticon. Part of them, in fact, abso- 
lutely require its aid, or that of more expensive apparatus, if 
we wish to accomplish anything more for our pupils than a 
mere parrot-like ability to repeat the words of the text-book. 
There are many other points which will from time to time sug- 
gest themselves to a corps of intelligent teachers, and there is 
little danger of the instrument lying idle or degenerating into 
a plaything. 

Many things that at first sight seem impossible to get upon 
the screen can, with a little ingenuity, be put there in a very 
effective way. In fact, there is nothing that.we teach our pu- 
pils which admits of ocular illustration at all that cannot, by 
a moderate expenditure of time and money, be shown, in some 
way, upon the screen. 

A photographic apparatus should accompany every stereop- 
ticon used in an institution. It would more than double the 
value of the instrument, and would be an excellent trade to 
teach a few pupils. At this Institution we have none now, but 
hope to be able to purchase one before long. The art has been 
so simplified by recent inventions that the difficulties of prac- 
tising it have almost vanished. There are a few other uses for 
the instrument of which I would like to saya word, Saturday 
evenings should be made pleasant to the pupils, and the stere- 
opticon is a ready means of doing this. At the same time. by 
holding it out as a reward, we have a powerful means of excit- 
ing a desire to behave well. 

Sunday evenings, too, have to be provided for. A stereopti- 
con lecture on some part of the Bible is an instructive and en- 
tertaining way of spending this evening. 

In conclusion, allow me to suggest that if in any way we 
can manage to teach two pupils the same thing in the same 
time, and as well, as we now teach it to one, we save one-half 
the teacher's time, which can be devoted to teaching something 
else. With the help of the stereopticon we hope to do more. 
than this. In fact, with its help, any one who, with pencil and 
ruler, can laboriously and slowly draw a picture, becomes the 
superior of a skilful free-hand artist without it. The writing, 
too, is a great deal easier to read than any that can be done on 
a black-board. Our letters are at least a foot high, and can be 
read with the greatest ease in any part of the chapel. 
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Dr. Peet is in the habit of saying that, after the stereopticon, 
the black-board seems almost good for nothing. He places a 
very high value on it as an aid to instruction, and wonders how 
we managed so long without it. 


RECENT FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


BY J. HUGENTOBLER, LYONS, FRANCE. 


De Véchange du gaz dans la caisse du tympan. Par M. le 
Dr. Lorwenzerc. Paris: Duvall. 1877. (Mémoire présenté 
i l'Académie des Sciences par Cu. Bernarp.*) 


If the Eustachian tube becomes obstructed the gas contained 
in the cavity is modified by the change in pressure. The oxy- 
gen is rapidly absorbed, and is replaced by carbonic di-oxide. 
To re-establish an equilibrium of pressure within and without 
the tympanum affected, and to counteract the absorption of the 
oxygen, Dr. Loewenberg recommends the insufflation into 
the cavity through the Eustachian tube of air charged with 
carbonic di-oxide, or, in other words, air that has been breathed. 
Hydrogen would render the same service, being equally free 
from liability to absorption by the tissues, but it is less easy to 
obtain, and is somewhat dangerous, on account of the explo- 
sions which take place if it comes in contact with a flame. 

The process described by Dr. Loewenberg is very simple, 
and is said to produce satisfactory results. The effect of a sin- 
gle insufflation lasts a considerable period of time, and the op- 
eration need be repeated only at long intervals. 


Les Sourds-Muets en France and en Allemagne. Par M. Mar- 
Paris: Delagrave. 1877.f 

In the first part of this work (pp. 1-120) M. Martin-Etche- 

verry discusses the deaf-mute, his education in general, and the 

methods employed to restore him to society. He shows how 

, deeply we are indebted to the illustrious Abbé de l’Epée for the 

progress made in the instruction of deaf-mutes, not only by 


* On the change of the gas in the cavity of the tympanum. By Dr. Lor- 
WENBERG. Paris: Duval. 1877. (Memoir presented to the Academy of 
Sciences by Cu. BERNARD. ) 

+ Deaf-Mutes in France andin Germany. By M. Marrin-ErcHeverry. 
Paris: Delagrave. 1877. 
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means of signs, but also by articulation. He describes the dis- 
cussion between De l’Epée and Heinicke, which was submitted 
to the University of Zurich, and proves conclusively that the 
learned Frenchman understood the method of articulation quite 
as well as Heinicke himself. 

In the portion of the work in which the author speaks of the 
methods employed in Germany, we find several important 
errors. While we recognize with pleasure the unvarying 
courtesy and respect shown by the distinguished director of 
the National Institution at Paris to his colleagues on the 
other side of the Rhine—a courtesy and respect which we would 
gladly see more widely imitated—we must protest with all 
our might against such a statement as we find on page 86, 
where he says that “in Germany, and doubtless in Switzerland 
also, the possession of good mental qualities is indispensable 
for the admission of young deaf-mutes into the institutions, 
and for this reason the number of those selected is very limited.” 
We assert positively that in Germany and Switzerland no deaf- 
mutes, except idiots, are refused admission into the institutions 
on account of mental incapacity; and ‘diots are refused in 
France also, and very properly, for they belong to an entirely 
separate class from deaf-mutes, and ought to be cared for in 
special and distinct institutions. 

The second part of the work is a translation of the proceed- 
ings of the convention of German teachers held at Pforzheim 
in 1847, and of the “congress” of deaf-mutes at Dresden, in 
1875. The Pforzheim proceedings are rather out of date ; 
within thirty years many changes may have taken place. As 
for the Dresden “ congress,” whose declaration in favor of the 
sign-language and condemnation of the German methods of 
instruction M. Martin-Etcheverry triumphantly quotes, it may 
be said that the purpose of the “congress” was not educational, 
and that its conclusions ought not to be accepted as the expres- 
sion of the sentiments of the greater number of persons inter- 
ested in these questions. 
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A METHOD OF TEACHING COMPLEX AND COM- 
POUND SENTENCES. 


BY SAMUEL PORTER, M. A., WASHINGTON. 


In the excellent recently published work, ‘“ Essentials of Eng- 
lish Grammar,” by Professor Wm. D. Whitney, there is given 
(pp. 189, 190) an example of a paragraph in two forms—one in 
the style of ordinary composition, and the other with the same 
matter broken up into the shortest possible separate sentences. 

In one form it is as follows: 

“T awoke one day. It was last week. It was six o'clock. 
I got up at once. I dressed myself. The sun wasup. It was 
hidden by clouds. The morning was not very light. I walked 
into the garden. The ‘grass was still wet. The bushes were 
still wet. The dew lay upon them. Isawa bird. The bird 
lay on the ground. It could not fly. It was wounded. Some 
one had hit it with a stone. I picked the bird up. I brought 
it into the house. I put it into a cage. I fed it. I tended it. 
It got well. I released it. It flew away.” 


The other form runs thus: 

“T awoke at six o’clock one day last week, and at once got 
up and dressed myself. The morning was not very light, for, 
though the sun was up, it was hidden by clouds. As I walked 
owt into the garden, where the grass and bushes were still wet 
with the dew that lay upon them, I saw a bird lying on the 
ground. It could not fly, because some one had wounded it 
with a stone. I picked the bird up and brought it into the 
house, put it into a cage, and fed and tended it until it got well, 
when F released it, and it flew away.” 

These examples are intended to serve as a model of a useful 
kind of exercise for the learner, in converting language from 
either of these forms into the other. Some examples for prac- 
tice are given on pages 201, 202: among them the fable of the 
crow and the fox, in short, separate sentences; and that of the 
boy and the wolf, in one long, entire sentence. 

The inquiry arises—and by way of suggestion to teachers 
and to the authors of elementary books may not perhaps be out 
of place—whether a method of this kind might not be employed 
with advantage in the instruction of the deaf and dumb to a 
greater extent than has commonly been done. It cannot fail to 
be found serviceable in any set lesson which has for its aim to 
teach the use of the relative proncun, or of other connectives 
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which go to the making of complex and compound sentences ; 
and is equally applicable to participial constructions. Even an 
if may be made -to bend to this method after a fashion,—as 
thus :—‘Itmayrain. ThenI willnot go. Again :— He might 
have fallen. Then he would have got hurt.’ We have. however, 
to use the word of relation ‘then.’ Ov, as involving two 7/’s, 
would be hard to explain in any such way. Though, in its more 
common meaning, could only be explained thus by means of 
‘but’ or ‘yet’ prefixed to the second clause, or by appending 
‘in spite of that,’ or equivalent words. In most cases in which 
relations are to be expressed, as by words like when, where, be- 
cause, ete., the relations may be readily inferred from the nature 
of the case without being explicitly signified, and may thus be 
supplied in the complex combination. In Prof. Whitney's ex- 
ample we may observe “though” supplied in this way. While 
we have in the sign-language a means by which the relations that 
are to be expressed can be readily and clearly indicated, and in 
a manner more direct and intelligible and impressive than any 
way of explication by words alone, there may still be an advan- 
tage in presenting the ideas first in separate clauses, to which 
reference is to be made in the explanation by signs, and which 
are to be combined after this explanation is given. 

The suggestion is offered whether the method here indicated 
might not, if persistently and thoroughly carried out, be made 
to yield excellent results. 

It is to be remarked, however, that all artificial procedures 
like this, if made too much of, are liable to interfere with the 
natural process of acquisition, by which language may best be 
made to serve its purpose as language: namely, the way in which 
word combinations naturally come to the mind, each in its sin- 
gleness as a total concrete expression, and the thought signified 
by a combination also comes to the mind in its concrete entire- 
ness as a thought. In the teaching of language, the excessive 
use of analytical processes should never be allowed to supersede 
the more natural and direct way of acquisition. 
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DO PERSONS BORN DEAF DIFFER MENTALLY FROM 
OTHERS WHO HAVE THE POWER OF HEARING? 


BY MISS SUSANNA E. HULL, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Man is not a creature of circumstance; that is, he is not a 
slave, even to the laws of nature. There is in him still, though 
dimmed and weakened, the Divine power of dominion over na- 
ture given to our first parents. The example of a strong swim- 
mer has been employed to show how man subjects law to law. 
Fallen into water the human body ought to sink, in obedience 
to gravitation; but the man puts forth his will; he stretches 
his hands and swims; and, reaching the shore in safety, he 
triumphs over nature. 

But it may be said this power is given to animals also. 
True, in this particular instance. But there are contrivances 
of human art which surpass the power of the swimmer’s arm, 
yet secure the same result—safety in an element otherwise full 
of danger. Still, these also are only physical triumphs, to some 
extent shared by the instinct-taught animal world. The crown- 
ing triumph of man’s power is the rising superior to infirmity, 
when mind fills the gap nature has left; a proof of her present 
wrecked condition. 

High in this list of triumphs stands the power of education, 
particularly as applied to those who are blind or deaf. Here 
we have man as a discrowned king, deprived at least of one of 
the brightest ornaments of his crown, the largest province of 
his dominion. In the latter case, that of the deaf, the depri- 
vation is so great that it bids fair to lose him the whole king- 
dom. Let us consider what a deaf child is—we speak, now, of 
one born deaf, one who has never heard sound. 

Is he at all different from other infants? There is the same 
outward form, the same mind within, the same faculties as in 
others, lying dormant, indeed, as with all infants; but still 
there, waiting only the wakening power from without to call 
them into conscious being. Ah! here lies the difference ; 
one of the entrances from without, one of the gates of knowl- 
edge, and that the chiefest, is fast closed. No power of physi- 
cian, no skill of mechanical science has yet been found to open it. 

But because one gate is closed must the mind within ever 
remain a captive? Or entering through the four gates left, 
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can we only hope to make a fractional being of the one child 
that is dearer to our hearts than all those more amply gifted ? 
No! A thousand times, No! We will triumph. Why are we 
men; why have we brain and heart and love, if we cannot 
overcome in such a case as this? 

Nature has closed one gate, truly; but she herself shall make 
up for it by doubly opening another. 

What is the first consequence of the closure? The child is 
dumb. But the vocal chords are not injured, the speech fac- 
ulty in the brain is perfect; we have but to fit a fresh key, 
and every ward will answer to our hand; the lock will open; 
the chain shall fall off and set the prisoner free. 

Metaphor aside, the deaf are only dumb because they have 
not the power of imitating the mother-tongue through the ear ; 
but if we call sight and touch to our aid they can soon be taught 
to apply their power of uttering vocal sounds so as to produce 
whatever language, English, French, or otherwise, we desire, 
by imitating the movements of the mouth and the vibrations 
of the vocal organs. 

But we have heard it said that the mind of the deaf differs 
from that of persons who hear; that the language of gesture 
and sign is natural to them; that their thoughts flow in an in- 
verted order, different from that of ordinary speech. 

Now, we must be very careful here, for this point is very 
important. 

It is a fact that the new-born deaf infant in no respect, save 
its closed ears, differs from one who hears. The deaf infant 
langhs and crows, screams and cries, as other infants. It 
makes known its wants by peculiar notes, well understood by 
the mother’s ear. It stretches out its tiny hands and grasps 
at every surrounding object, acquainting itself by touch with 
the world around it, as other infants do. At what hour, then, 
does the mental difference between a deaf and a hearing in- 
fant begin? There is no such hour. But there does come a 
time when the child ought to speak and does not. The mind 
has grown and expanded; thought takes conscious shape, and 
there is the mental impulse to express it, only the ear cannot 
learn to imitate the sounds around, so a lower form of language 
takes the place of the higher—the language of sign and gesture. 
Not that this is more natural to the child, only that it is a point 
of necessity ; failing the higher, it grasps at the next best in- 
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strument by which the imprisoned mind can come out and ac- 
quaint itself with that it longs after. 

But oh, how infinitely lower is this instrument; how small, 
how very small are the supplies it can bring to the thirsting 
spirit within! Better than nothing, surely it is; but can we 
be content to take this poor imperfect tool to do the work that 
should be done, when a little more manufacturing skill would 
supply us with the very best? 

Deaf children can be taught to speak; and the earlier they 
begin the better. The sooner we put out of sight that imper- 
fect instrument of signs, the better. For, if not, it will grow 
into a habit of thought difficult to overcome, and most injuri- 
ous. 

Let us remember that any sign-language, the most cultivated 
and extended that exists, is, after all. but the product of 
a few minds. It took its starting-point from the uneducated 
deaf. It has been elaborated only so far as to enable men con- 
stantly associating with the deaf to communicate with them. 
It cannot pretend to be understood by any without this circle. 
It is incapable of transmission by writing or any permanent 
plan more intelligible than the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 

Spoken language is the product of ages—the workmanship 
of many minds; one of the corner-stones of civilization and 
the crown of history. Indeed, without it, history, such as we 
have it, could never have been. ; 

When, therefore, we give our deaf children a sign-language, 
we give them an instrument for expressing their thoughts, but 
a very poor and feeble one. We push them back in the world’s 
history to the infancy of our race. They may, as French-sys- 
tem teachers love to boast, be understood, to some extent, by 
American Indians and other savage tribes! But shall sons 
and daughters of this nineteenth century be content with this ? 

It has been said the deaf naturally think in an inverted order 
of language. This is a great mistake. There is no nature in 
the case, only habit. 

Of course, sign-taught pupils think in the order of the sign- 
language, and that happens to be inverted when compared 
with the English form of speech. 

Let us hear what an unprejudiced writer* says on this sub- 
ject: 


*J. Peile, M. A., in his Primer of Philology. 
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* Speech is an instrument of thought, and not a perfect one. 
This conclusion is important, because speech has sometimes 
been identified with thought; and it has been held that the 
laws of speech, the principles which govern the production and 
development of languages, are the same as the laws of thought 
—logic. Hence have arisen many false conceptions of gram- 
mar. Grammarians have begun by laying down the modes in 
which men must think, and then proceeded to find in speech 
the necessary exponents of these modes. 

“Thus, for example, it has been maintained that the instru- 
mental case was invented to express the conception of a cause 
already present in the mind; the dative to denote operation, 
and soon. This is a great error. It may be conceded that 
some of the essentials of thought, subject and predicate, must 
find their exponents. whether separate or compounded together, 
in every sentence. Lut, beyond this, logie should be kept out 
of grammar. Grammar has its categories, its forms to express 
the ‘whence’ and the * where,’ ete., but these do not coincide 
with the logical categories, and they must be discovered in a 
way independent of these from the language itself. Every 
language has its guiding principles, and we can often give the 
reason why it has taken this or that particular form; wheh we 
cannot, we believe that there is some cause, though we, in our 
ignorance, cannot say what it is. The fittest form makes its 
way into general use ; there is no must in the matter.” 

The same writer, in another place, on the same subject, 
writes : 

“In Chinese, the same word, according to its position in the 
sentence, will regularly do the work of a noun or of a verb; 
may mean good, or goodness, or being good; and no copula 
is employed or felt to be necessary. By change of position can 
be denoted the different relations which we denote by cases, or 
by the further help of prepositions ; for example, ‘house man’ 
and ‘man house’ denote, respectively, ‘the man of the house,’ 
or ‘the man’s house.’ In this way different ideas are ex- 
pressed by different arrangement of the same radical words ; 
first comes the subject, then the predicate, then the object. 
This is so much our own practice that it seems quite natural 
tous. Only arrange the words on a recognized principle and 
all will be clear. But, then, do we always arrange our words 
so? Do we never put the object before the predicate or the 
predicate before the subject? We do; not regularly; still, 
not uncommonly. Yet no confusion arises when we vary. 
When Mr. Tennyson writes, 

‘Rose a nurse of ninety years, 

Set his child upon her knee,’ ete., 
we feel that ‘ Rose’ is a verb, not the name of the nurse, though 
there is nothing in the word to tell us so, and though the ‘ nat- 
ural order’ is broken. 
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“Tt would seem, then, that in analytic languages neither dis- 
tinction of form nor fixity of order is necessary for clearness of 
expression. Common sense supplies all that is wanting. 
Though our language were twenty times worse than it is as an 
exponent of thought, Aa/it would make its usages clear.” 

Now, it is a curious fact that this very poem was given to 
some deaf children to transpose years before the book quoted 
from was written. These deaf children had been taught the 
“natural order” of the English language, not by signs. What 
was the consequence of their deafness in this passage? Well! 
Not that the inverted order was natural to them, but the rising 
of the very difficulty and confusion here deprecated. When 
they came to these lines they turned to their teacher with the 
question, “Is ‘ Rose’ the name of the nurse, or the action that 
she did?” Of course they were told it was the name of the ac- 
tion, and the confusion disappeared; but its having arisen 
proved that the order of language is indeed a Aabit, and not 
a necessity of the mind or thought. 

“Common sense” is here said to “supply all that is want- 
ing.” but the hearing person has more than common sense to 
guide him. He has tone, accent, inflection, emphasis, all these 
added, as any one can prove for himself by reading the lines 
carefully, with the contrasted sense of ‘ Rose’ as a noun or as 
a verb. 

But the great point we have come to is, that it is habit and 
not nature that fixes the order of onr words as exponents of 
our thought. Is it not, then, of the greatest importance that 
a habit of arranging words in the order employed by the na- 
tion of which the deaf child is a member should be acquired as 
early as possible? One spoken language once acquired the 
road to any and every other spoken language is open. But 
this is not, and never can be, the case with sign-language. 

Incapable of being committed to writing, and wanting, as it 
does, those nicer distinctions which spoken language possesses, 
it must ever fall behind in the race, and be the language of the 
few. 

That the deaf can be taught to speak as we do, and think 
and communicate their thoughts in words such as we ourselves 
employ, the German system of educating the deaf proves. 
Can any one, then, forbid that those deaf children who can so 
be taught should profit by this boon, this gift of education, 
which all but fills up the loss nature has passed upon them ? 
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There is another subject on which teachers of the deaf are 
apt to dwell, and in which they seek to prove that the deaf 
differ from others. That is the question of religious ideas, and 
ideas concerning the phenomena of nature, the causes of rain, 
lightning, death, and so on. What can they prove on this sub- 
ject? Simply nothing. Nothing more than they would prove 
could they apply their tests to any uneducated child shut apart 
from its fellows from infancy to early youth. 

The plan is to take a deaf youth after education has com- 
menced, and question him as to his ideas on these points before 
his education commenced. 

Now, setting aside the danger that the youth shall uncon- 
sciously give a false representation of hazy notions which 
scarcely amounted to thought in his mind, what could we ex- 
pect in such a case as his? What does an uncultivated savage 
know, even when he has reached the age of manhood, of the 
actual causes of physical phenomena which study and science 
have revealed to us? What will an untaught hearing child 
conjecture in its innocence? Is it only a nursery legend that 
the snow is “* Mother Goose plucking her poultry?” Is it not 
more likely it was once a childish saying, or the remnant of 
the belief of a nation’s childhood ? 

A child not deaf when asked why she liked to look at the 
stars replied: “Because they are holes in the curtains of 
heaven, and I see God's glory shining through.” Was this 
answer a bit nearer the truth than many of the ideas quoted of 
the deaf? No! Children and savages alike have to learn from 
others; it is no natural process; neither is it with religion. 

If man of his own unaided reason could have “sought out 
the Almighty to perfection,” where would have been the need 
of a revelation? Was it in vain that the chosen people were 
taken apart from others, and educated by a train of events and 
circumstances the most marvellous we can imagine? If there 
had been no need of education, why this elaborate training, 
this gathering in of the elder brethren till the whole family of 
earth was ripe for instruction? Truly, it was that the Almighty 
had willed that man should be the keeper and trainer of his 
brother-man; that evermore, till this life's dispensation be 
over, there should be fathers and children, and that the younger 
should seek to the elder for instruction in those things that 
have been of old. 
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To seek, then, for correct ideas of divinity from those who, 
through deafness, have been shut ont from instruction, is sim- 
ply to seek what we have no grounds to expect to find, unless 
we believe, as the ancients thought of maniacs, that a special rev- 
elation is given to the deaf. No one will believe this ; and, there- 
fore, no one ought to expect knowledge on these points from 
any deaf person before education has done its work. 

Once more we turn to our leading question: “ Do persons 
born deaf differ mentally from others who have the faculty of 
hearing?” Firmly, we answer, No! There is no difference 
mentally; there is only the physical lack which it is. man’s 
duty and privilege and honor to supply and overcome. 

How it can be overcome, triumphed over, conquered, the 
German system of educating the deaf shows us. Why is it 
not so overcome? Let us answer that question to our own 
conscience. Let no trouble to the teacher, no expense to the 
government, no regret in quitting the old paths for a new and 
untried way, lay us open to the charge of neglect of benevo- 
lence, the not having done all we could to draw back our deaf 
brothers and sisters to fellowship and communion with our- 
selves. 


INSTITUTION STATISTICS OF DEAF-MUTISM. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue number of institution reports issued this year and last 
which give various statistical items with respect to the pupils 
who are or have been under instruction, is larger than at any 
previous time, adding much to the value of the following sta- 
tistics, which have been compiled from them for the Annals.* 

CAUSES OF DEAFNESS. 

The Ohio, Illinois, Louisiana, Iowa, California, Kansas, Ar- 
kansas, and Maryland reports give the causes of deafness, so far 
as ascertained, of all the pupils who have been educated in 
those institutions; the Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Iowa, and 
Halifax reports give the same statistics of the pupils present 
during the past year; the Georgia report of those admitted 
since 1867; and the Pennsylvania and Minnesota reports of 


* We are indebted to Mr. 8S. M. Freeman, a student of the National 
Deaf-Mute College, for assistance in collating these statistics, and for their 
reduction to decimals. 
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the new pupils admitted during the last year. These make a 
total of 4,345 cases, of which the assigned causes of deafness 
are as follows :* 


Number. Ratio. Number. Ratio. 
Soartet fever.......:...... 447 | ...... 12.0038 
Cerebro-spinal menin- | Catarrhal fever.......... 120.008 

. 349° .080 Spinal affection......... 10.002 
Cause not ascertained 305  .070 | Small-pox............... 6.001 
Fever (not specified)... 145 | Chicken-pox............ 
Typhoid fever.......... 111. .036 | Sunstroke................ 
110.026 | Cholera infantum...... 5 O01 
85 .020 | Yellow fever............. 3.0006 
Whooping-cough ...... 66.015 | Intermittent fever..... 2.0004 
3 OT | 2.0004 
30 .007 | White swelling...... ... 2.0004 
Diseases of ear..... .... 28 | 2.0004 
Hydrocephalus.......... 27 | Rheumatism............. 2.0004 
19 .00¢ | Bathing............. 1.0002 
Pneumonia............... 18 .004 | Ship fever................ 1.0002 
Congestive fever....... 18.004 1 0002 
Inflammation (not spe- | 1 0002 


CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS. 


The following table, which, when compared with the leading 
causes given in the preceding, shows the relative increase of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, or spotted fever, as a cause of deafness, 
is compiled from the Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Indiana, Georgia, 
Michigan, Iowa, California, Kansas, Minnesota, Arkansas, Ma- 
ryland, and Halifax reports, which give statistics of the pupils 
now present or admitted within the past few years. It must 
be remembered that these cases are all included in the preced- 
ing table, which also contains all the pupils of the Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Louisiana, and Iowa Institutions, and covers a longer 
period. 


Number. Ratio. 


* In compiling the table some slight changes in nomenclature have been 
made for the sake of uniformity. 
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AGE WHEN DEAFNESS OCCURRED. 


The Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Georgia, Louisiana, Iowa, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Minnesota, Arkansas, Maryland, and Halifax 
reports give the age when deafness is said to have occurred : 


Number. 

Whole number of Cases............00..0000.2s0000e 3,397 


CONSANGUINITY OF PARENTS. 


Ratio. 
4038 
.158 
O47 
.082 
.021 
020 
.012 
.008 
002 
.0006 
.0002 


1.0000 


The Pennsylvania, Illinois, Georgia, and California reports 
give statistics concerning the consanguinity of the parents of 


pupils, as follows : 


Families, Deaf-Mutes. Ratio of 

Parents first cousins............... 45 6: 048 
7 11 2007 

uncle and niece........... 1 1 .001 

. 880 1,181 .932 
Whole number of cases.., 945 1,278 1.000 


HEREDITARY DEAFNESS. 


Ratio of 


Families. Deas-Mutes. 


O49 
.008 
.001 


1.000 


The Pennsylvania, Illinois, Georgia, and Maryland reports 
give the number of the children, one or both of whose parents 


were deaf and dumb: 
Children Dea/-Mutes. 


Both parents 2 

Whole number of cases................ 1,442 


DEAF-MUTES IN FAMILIES. 


Ratio. 
90 


1.000 


The Pennsylvania, Illinois, Georgia, Louisiana, California, 


Cs 
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Maryland, and Halifax reports give the number of families from 


which the pupils come: 
Families. Deaf-Mutes. Ratioof Ratio of 
Families. L'f-Mts. 


Families containing 6 deaf-mutes.. 1 6 
5 4 20 003 

3 77 231 .057 

Whole number of cases....1,353 1,703 1.000 1.000 


The 1,116 pupils of the Illinois Institution (included in the 
above statement) have had deaf-mute relatives, as follows: 
6 pupils had father and mother.............. deaf and dumb 


1 pupil had father, mother, and one sister.... “ 4 
3 pupils had father, mother, and one brother... “ 


30 one brother and one sister. . 
10 two sisters and one brother...... “ 
two brothers and one sister...... 
1 pupil had one brother and one cousin...... “ 
pupils had two brothers and one cousin.... . 

1 pupil had one brother, one sister, and four 

1 - one brother, one sister, and three 
cousins......... 
3 pupils had two brothers and three cousins.. “ ¥: 
5 ONG SeCONG © 

2 ss one brother, one sister, and one 
1 pupil had one brother and one second cousin “ * 
1 one sister and one cousin........ “ 
1 <j one sister and four second cousins “ ae 
2 pupils had two sisters and two second cousins “ . 
2° onebrother and three fourtheousins 
1 pupil had four second cousins............. “ 6 
pupils had two second cousins............. “ 
“4 one brother and two great uncles “ a 
one sister and two great uncles.. “ 
1 pupil had two uncles................ 
two uncles and one aunt......... 
1 two aunts and one uncle........ “ 
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1 pupil had one uncle.................. ...deaf and dumb 
1 two great aunts....... tives 

1 one grandmother's cousin....... 

3 pupils had one brother..... Of defective hearing 
1 pupil had one sister................. 

1 - mother whose hearing gradually failed. 


Of the 107 pupils of the Georgia Institution concerning whom 
statistics are given, “46 have had brothers, sisters, or other 
relatives who were also deaf-mutes. Six of the 46 were the 
children of deaf-mutes ;. in one family, the father, mother, and 
5 children were all deaf and dumb. Two of the six were rep- 
resentatives, each, of families which contain two children— 
daughters—the eldest in both instances hearing, and the young- 
est being deaf and dumb. One of the 46 has 9 deaf-mute rela 
tives—1 brother, 2 sisters, 5 third cousins, and 1 fourth cousin. 
These represent five families—say Brown, Jones, Robinson, 
Smith, and Davis. Brown has 4 deaf-mute children, Jones has 
3, and Robinson, Smith, and Davis 1 each. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown are second cousins to each other. Mrs. Brown and Mrs. 
Jones are sisters; Mrs. Robinson is a daughter of Jones and 
niece of Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Brown are cousins : 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones are cousins; Mr. and Mrs. Smith are 
cousins to each other. Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Brown are cous- 
ins.” The various other relationships involved in this compli- 
cated kinship Mr. Connor leaves his readers to determine. 

Of the 164 pupils who have been in the Maryland Institu- 
tion, ‘one family has been represented in which there are 6 
deaf-mute children ; another in which there are 4; four families 
having 3 each, and 16 having 2 each. Thus, in these 22 fami- 
lies there have been 54 deaf and dumb children. In one of 
these families, producing 2 deaf-mute children, both parents 
are deaf and dumb, and each had a deaf and dumb brother or 
sister. In the remaining 21 families neither parent was deaf 
and dumb. In 6 of these, however, one or the other parent 
had a deaf-mute relative. In all, 147 families have been repre- 
sented. In 11 of these, producing 14 deaf and dumb children, 
either the father or mother had deaf and dumb relatives. In 
other words, only 14 out of 164 children show any hereditary 
taint. In neither of the 2 families which show the largest 
number of deaf-mute children was the deafness inherited.” 

In the only family among those represented by the 132 pupils 
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of the California Institution in which there are 3 deaf-mutes— 
which is also the only case where the parents were related be- 
fore marriage—the father is so deaf as to make it difficult to 
converse with him. 

None of the parents of the 55 pupils admitted into the Penn- 
sylvania Institution were related in any degree before marriage, 
and none of them were deaf-mutes. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Indiana Institution.—Mr. Valentine, as has been mentioned 
in the .1nnals, is no longer connected with this Institution, 
being now engaged in the successful practice of law in Chicago, 
but it will interest his many friends in the profession to learn 
that his libel suit against Fawkner has finally been brought to 
a close upon the payment of the costs of the suit by Fawkner, 
who thus confesses in advance of a trial the weakness of his 
cause. Mr. Valentine consented to this course in view of the 
fact that Fawkner’s fortune having been wrecked by his lavish 
expenditure of money in the attack upon Mr. MacIntire and 
Mr. Valentine, it would have been impossible for the latter to 
obtain any money upon a judgment rendered in his favor. By 
direction of the judge, a record of this explanation was made 
in the proceedings of the court. Such a termination of the 
case, confirming, as it does, the verdict rendered by the com- 
mittee of the trustees of the Institution in their original inves- 
tigation, is justly regarded as a complete vindication of Mr. 
Valentine’s character. 


Missouri Institution.—Owing to an insufficient appropria- 
tion from the last legislature, the Institution is obliged to limit 
the number of pupils received. Mr. Kerr publishes a notice in 
the Missouri papers informing the public that in the admission 
of new pupils discrimination will be made in favor of those who 
apply first, and that during the term the preference will be 
given to those who are making progress in their studies. As 
Mr. Kerr says, “it is sad to think that for want of a sufficient 
appropriation very many children who ought to be in the Insti- 
tution will be deprived of its benefits.” 
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Wisconsin Institution.—Miss Belle Kimball, an experienced 
primary teacher in the Fond du Lac public schools, takes the 
place of Mr. Williams in the corps of instructors. Mrs. Broad- 
rup, late of the Indiana Institution, has accepted the position 
of matron. 

Extensive improvements have been made in the dining-room, 
laundry, heating apparatus, etc., which will materially add to 
the comfort and advantage of the pupils. 

The principal, Mr. W. H. DeMotte, has recently received the 
honorary degree of LL. D. from Lawrence University. 


Michigan Institution.—My. J. W. Parker, who has acted as 
principal ad interim during the past year, has been appointed 
principal. 


Iowa Institution.—We have again to record a serious mis- 
fortune to this Institution. The west wing, which, with the 
rest of the building, was burned last February, has since been 
rebuilt, and was nearly ready for occupancy, when on the 6th 
of August it was struck by one of the terrible wind-storms 
which have recently done so much damage in that part of the 
country, and was left in as dilapidated a condition as the por- 
tions of the building which have stood untouched since the fire. 
The front wall of the main building, which it was hoped might 
be used for a new edifice, and other buildings on the grounds 
of minor importance, were also seriously injured. The loss 
upon the west wing, amounting to ten or fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, falls upon the contractors, as the work was not quite com- 
pleted. 


National College.—Several modifications have been made in 
the course of study with a view to lessening the amount of daily 
work required of the students. The original plan was that each 
class should have three recitations daily of one hour each, as is 
the case in American colleges usually; but in their desire 
to make the course as full as possible the Faculty gradually 
allowed themselves to exceed these limits, until it came to pass 
that the three upper classes had four hours of daily recitation 
for a large part of the time. By diminishing the amount of 
time given to several branches, especially Latin, history, rhet- 
oric, geometry, and some of the natural sciences—not, however, 
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omitting any of these studies—the College has now returned 
to the original plan of three recitations, which, with two hours 
devoted to the preparation of each lesson, making in all nine 
hours daily of study and recitation, besides the incidental work 
of the literary society, essays, attendance upon lectures, etc., is 
certainly as much intellectual labor as ought to be required of 
young men pursuing a collegiate course of study. 

The following changes have been made in text-books: Allen 
and Greenough’s Latin Grammar, Leighton’s Latin Lessons, 
and Brooks’ Arithmetic, have been adopted instead of Hark- 
ness’ Latin Grammar and Reader and Eaton’s Arithmetic in 
the preparatory course; Thalheimer’s General History, to be 
taught in the Freshman year, takes the place of the Ancient, 
Medieval and Modern Histories of the same author, formerly 
studied by the Freshman and Sophomore classes, thus saving 
considerable time; and Dr. Sauveur’s Causeries avee mes Lleéves 
and Hntretiens sur la Grammaire are substituted for Otto's 
French Grammar in the Junior year, in the hope that as excel- 
lent results may be obtained from this system by the deaf as 
by hearing persons. 

President Gallaudet had an interesting article in the Penn 
Monthly for August on ‘“* Unconscious Cerebration as evidenced 
by Mnemonic Action.” The New Hnglander for July and Oc- 
tober, 1876, contained a profound essay on * Logos and Cosmos: 
Nature as related to Language,” by Professor Porter, who also 
read before the American Philological Society, at their meeting 
last year, a learned and discriminating paper on “The Terms 
‘Substantive Verb’ and ‘ Verb of Existence,’ and the Nature of 
the Distinction of Subject and Predicate.” 


Kansas Institution.—During the past vacation gas-works 
have been put up and steam-heating apparatus has been intro- 
duced in the place of stoves. The number of pupils has in- 
creased so much under the efficient administration of Mr. 
- Bowles as to render imperative at an early day an increase in 
the building accommodations. 


Oregon Institution.—Mr. Louis C. Tuck, late of the Mary- 
land Institution for Colored Deaf-Mutes, has accepted the 
position of teacher and entered upon his duties. 
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Maryland Institution for Colored Deaf-Mutes.—Myr. James 
C. Balis, a graduate of the Wisconsin Institution and of the 
National College, has been appointed teacher in Mr. Tuck’s 
place. 

Portland Day-School.— Miss True having resigned the 
charge of this school to return to the private pupil whom she for- 
merly instructed in England, she is succeeded by Miss Ellen L. 
Barton, formerly of the Boston Day-School, and more recently 
engaged in teaching the little daughter of B. St. J. Ackers, Esq., 
of Prinknash Park, Painswick, England. 


Halifax Institution.—Just as we go to press we receive a 
copy of “The Deaf-Mute’s Religious Primer, being Part First 
of an Elementary Course of Religious Instruction for Deaf- 
Mutes,” by J. Scott Hutton, M. A., principal of this Institution. 
The first edition of Mr. Hutton’s “ Elementary Course of In- 
struction,” of which this little volume forms a part, was described 
in the Annals, vol. xvi, p. 199. It was originally intended for 
the use of the pupils of the Halifax Institution, but has been 
adopted in various institutions in America, England, and Aus- 
tralia. ‘“'To render it still more useful it has undergone careful 
revision and improvement, being recast and extended so as to 
form in reality a new work. Part IIT of the new edition (noticed 
in the Annals, vol. xviii, p. 64) was published in 1872 as the 
‘Deaf-Mute’s Primary Catechism.’ The ‘ Religious Primer’ pos- 
sesses the special interest of having been printed by the deaf 
and dumb boys at the Institution press. The other parts will 
be printed as soon as circumstances permit, and the complete 
‘Course’ will embrace four parts.” 


Lyons Institution.—My. J. Hugentobler, director of this In- 
stitution, who favors us with some book notices in the present 
number of the Ana/s, has been elected a member of the com- 
mittee of direction of the International Society for the Sup- 
pression of Prostitution. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


French Periodicals.—The “ Société J. R. Pereire,” whose 
professed object is to extend the method of instruction pursued 
in the school founded at Paris two years ago by the descend- 
ants of Pereire, and otherwise to promote the interests of deaf- 
mutes, has begun the publication of a monthly Bulletin, the 
first number of which appeared in June last. It is a neatly- 
printed octavo pamphlet, containing from 16 to 24 pages, and 
is conducted by M. Magnat, the director of the Pereire School. 
Subscriptions (3 frances a year, besides postage) may be ad- 
dressed to Sandoz and Fischbacker, rue de Seine, 33, or to the 
editor, Avenue de Villiers, 94, Paris. In connection with the 
periodical, subscribers will receive a work on the life and ser- 
vices of J. R. Pereire, by M. Ernest La Rochelle, which is being 
published in monthly instalments. 

The Abbé Rieffel’s Messuger has been combined with Le 
Conseiller des Sourds-Muets, formerly published by the Abbé 
Lambert, and is now issued monthly, by the two Abbés, under 
the title of Conseiller Messager des Sourds-Muets. This peri- 
odical is intended for deaf-mutes, but an educational supple- 
ment of four pages, called the Bulletin Mensuel des Ecoles, is 
published in connection with it, for which the co-operation of 
M. Léon Vaisse, honorary director of the Paris Institution, has 
been secured. The supplement (price 60 centimes a year, be- 
sides postage) can be obtained of the Abbé Rieffel, Saint-Laurent- 
du-Pont, Isére, France. 

We are glad to see the place of the Bulletin de la Société 
Centrale, of the decease of which we spoke in the last number 
of the Annals, (p. 91,) supplied by these two periodicals, and 
we hope, from time to time, to draw from them valuable mate- 
rial for the pages of the Annals. 


Perforation of the Membrana Tympani.—The Bulletin 
Pereire quotes from the Liberté a description of this operation 
as successfully performed by Dr. Bonnafont, about a year ago. 
Dr. Turnbull says in his Manual of the Diseases of the Ear 
(1871) that “this operation, which has been employed since 
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again much neglected, then revived by Bonnafont and others, 
but never founded upon a true scientific and pathological basis.” 

As the patient in this case—a young woman twenty years of 
age—could hear distinctly the ticking of a watch when brought 
into contact with the cranium, though* very deaf to ordinary 
sounds, Dr. Bonnafont concluded that the difficulty was with 
the membrana tympani, which might be either thickened and 
hardened, or paralyzed. The tympanum was accordingly ren- 
dered insensible by the aid of ether, and an incision was made 
with a trocar, provided with a eanula, which was aliowed to re- 
main in the membrane. The operation lasted only a few sec- 
onds, and the patient felt no pain. Immediately after the op- 
eration she heard the ticking of a watch at a distance of six 
inches. A month later an abscess formed in the ear, which 
was attended with pain and swelling; after awhile these symp- 
toms subsided, the canula came out of itself, and the opening 
in the membrane was left free. From that time her hearing 
was restored. Dr. Bonnafont claims that all similar cases of 
deafness can be cured or considerably ameliorated by this op- 
eration. 


Dr. T. H. Gallaudet in England.—In a lecture delivered 
before the Social Science Association at its recent meeting at 
Saratoga, the subject being “ The Relation of Economic Laws 
to Public and Private Morality,’ the Hon. D. S. Wells made 
the following statement in illustration of the evils of over-legis- 
lation : 

‘Even such matters as teaching the deaf and dumb were 
hedged in by law in England, which prevented Gallaudet 
from learning how to instruct them, and he had to go to France 
for knowledge to enable him to set up his institution here.” 

This is a mistake; it was not public law, but private greed, 
which made the education of the deaf and dumb at that time 
a monopoly in Great Britain, and led Dr. Gallaudet to turn 
from that country to France for the instruction he desired. 


* Deaf not Dumb.” —At the meeting of the Society of Arts 
held in London, April 25, 1877, a paper bearing this title was 
read by B. St. John Ackers, Esq. The general line of argu- 
ment in behalf of the articulation method of instruction was for 
the most part similar to that of Mr. Ackers’ lecture bearing the 
same title, which was reviewed in the last April number of the 
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Annals, (p. 112;) the medical aspects of deafness, however, 
were less dwelt upon, and several individual cases in which artic- 
ulation has been successfully taught were more fully described. 
The reading of the paper was followed by an interesting dis- 
cussion, in which the Rev. Samuel Smith, Miss 8. E. Hull, Mr. 
Arthur Kinsey, and others, took part. 


Elmira Convention of Deaf-Mutes.—The Seventh Biennial 
Convention of the Empire State Association of Deaf-Mutes was 
held at Elmira, N. Y., last August. About a hundred deaf- 
mutes were present, together with several of their hearing and 
speaking friends; among others the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, who 
never misses an opportunity of this kind for meeting the deaf 
and giving them useful advice. Addresses were made by Mr. 
H. C. Rider, who retires from his eight years’ presidency of the 
Association, Dr. Gallaudet, Job Turner, and others; and an 
excellent oration was delivered by Mr. S. T. Greene, of the 
Ontario Institution. Mr. A. Johnson, of the Rome Institution, 
was elected president for the next two years, and Mr. F. L. 
Seliney, of the same Institution, secretary. The proceedings 
in full are published in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal of September 
13. The following extracts—the first from Mr. Rider's address, 
defending the existence of the Association and the Convention, 
and the other from Mr. Greene's oration, urging the deaf to 
mingle with their hearing fellow-men—seem worthy of a place 
in the Annals. Mr. Rider says: 

“These conventions in which we assemble once in two years 
with so much of pleasure are, to us, what the oases of the 
Great Desert are to famishing travellers. The necessarily te- 
dious monotony of our (in many respects) secluded lives is 
greatly relieved by these gatherings, where we may meet the 
sympathy, the lack of which is felt by the deaf-mutes as a class, 
on account of their (in part) isolation from the hearing classes. 
It is true that we are becoming more and more, from year to 
year, a (by no means insignificant) portion of the common com- 
munity. yet our natural and predominating affinity for those of 
our kind, on the homeopathic principle that ‘like causes pro- 
duce like effects,’ coupled with the affection that usually exists 
between boarding-school pupils, and which, fostered during 
our school days, usually permeates our after lives, and even 
often extends down to the latest moments of our earthly 
existence, engenders in our hearts the longing desire and almost 
irresistible impulse to meet with each other; and even though 
it be brief, to enjoy for a short season the society of our boon 
companions. These bright spots in our lives’ history, I verily 
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believe, are Godsends to the cravings of our souls which the 
(to us) outside world fails to supply. We would not be clan- 
nishly inclined, but we are free to admit that these occasions 
are fondly cherished by our recollections, and we truly believe 
that no injurious results will follow from them; and we think 
the rest of the world will be none the worse for them.” 


Mr. Greene, after speaking of the importance of reading as 
a means of education and culture for deaf-mute graduates, help- 
ing to remove the difficulties that lie in the way of their enter- 
ing freely into the hearing world, says: 


“Let us consider the advantage to be derived from mingling 
in the world. And by this I mean the intimate associations 
which enter so largely into the enjoyment of hearing and speak- 
ing people. It gives a continual fund of rational amusement, 
better opportunities for usefulness, and even often furnishes a 
means of support; and, above all, it removes those peculiari- 
ties which are usually developed in deaf-mutes while at school. 
It stops the shuffling gait, lessens the loud breathing, chokes 
off the smacking of the lips, and drowns the groaning under 
exertion. It compels them to read and think, and to be more 
careful in the construction and use of language, as well as re- 
fining the manner. There are many deaf-mutes who think 
themselves unfitted for society on account of their poor com- 
mand of language. Is this a good excuse for them to keep 
themselves aloof from social life? Certainly not. Can any 
one be perfect when he, for the first time, attempts anything? 
‘Practice makes perfect.’ 

“Society is a necessity for the development and improve- 
ment of mind, and very veneficial, particularly to deaf-mutes. 
Guizot says, ‘man is formed for society.’ So if a man with- 
draws from society, and follows a lonely life, he will soon de- 
generate. Therefore, let the deaf-mute mix with persons who 
can hear and speak, and earnestly cultivate the sincere friend- 
ship of those worthy of his esteem. Let him not be discour- 
aged if at the outset of his life his path is not perfectly smooth. 
It seldom happens that the hopes which we cherish are realized. 
Indeed, the path of life will, in most instances, to our great 
disappointment, be found rough, and beset with many obsta- 
cles to be overcome.” 


The Next Convention.—Next summer (1878) will be the reg- 
ular time for the meeting of the Ninth Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb. Any institutions desiring 
the presence of the Convention are requested to communicate 
as socn as possible with Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Convention, as it is desirable that 
definite arrangements for the time and place of the Convention 
be made by the committee at an early date. 
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